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Resolution in Tribute to 
Lotus Delta Coffman‘ 


P 7HE American Council on Education, in annual meet- 


ing assembled, records its deep sense of loss in the 

death of Lotus Delta Coffman. From 1922, when he 
first became chairman of the Council, until 1938 he exercised 
a decisive influence in molding its policies and establishing its 
repute. He was three times elected chairman of the Council 
and three times to its Executive Committee. He served one 
full term and part of a second as member of the Committee 
on Problems and Plans in Education. He was a member of 
the American Youth Commission and on different occasions a 
member of other important committees and commissions. To 
the work of all these agencies of the Council he brought un- 
usually wide knowledge of every phase of education, sound 
judgment, and a sympathetic insight into the problems of stu- 
dents, teachers, and institutions. His was truly a statesman’s 
vision, and it was reinforced by a rare gift of expression and 
by a winning and gracious personality. His contributions to 


American education are lasting. He was one of the outstand- 
ing leaders of our time. 


*Eprror’s Note: Read by Samuel P. Capen, chairman of the joint committee 


to draw up the resolution, at the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, May 5, 1939. The motion to adopt this resolution 
and send a copy of it to Mrs. Coffman was passed by a rising vote. 
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The President’s Annual Report 


HE writing of an annual report for the American Coun- 

cil on Education always has a sobering effect upon me. 

To be sure, I must confess that I get considerable 
pleasure out of recording our accomplishments and our plans 
for the future. But when I recall these activities, together 
with the splendid contributions which are being made by many 
other organizations, most of which are members of the Coun- 
cil, their listing emphasizes the numerous other areas of re- 
search and service which have not yet been adequately studied, 
I realize again how much more work there is for all of us 
to do. 

It is, of course, impossible to record completely the program 
of an organization such as the Council whose roots are deeply 
imbedded in all the fields of education. I shall try, however, 
to trace certain current developments in the hope that we may 
consider the significance of our present program as well as our 
future responsibilities. My report, therefore, as in previous 
years, is a description of certain activities in the Council, sup- 
plemented by personal observations on certain important edu- 
cational problems, some of which I believe have not so far 
received sufficient attention. 

For convenience I have divided my report into five major 
sections. Section I covers administrative developments within 
the central organization of the Council. Section II covers the 
activities of several of our standing committees. Section III 
reports the programs of a number of the major projects under 
the auspices of the Council. Section IV discusses several new 
undertakings actually or about to be launched. In Section V 
I shall raise a number of issues regarding the long-time pro- 
gram of the American Council on Education. May I point 
out that these divisions are necessarily arbitrary. No one can 
successfully divide the Council’s activities into neat little com- 
partments. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE DEVELOPMENTS 




















MEMBERSHIP 


The Council is an organization composed of representatives 
from national and regional educational associations, institu- 
tions of higher education, state departments of education, and 
a limited number of city school systems and private schools. 
Inasmuch as membership is limited to organizations and insti- 
tutions and is not open to individual educators, the size of the 
Council is naturally restricted. However, during the past year 
the membership has continued to increase as follows: con- 
stituent members, 30 to 32; associate members, 29 to 39; 
institutional members, 363 to 385; total, 422 to 456. Our 
growth over the past five years—a total increase in member- 
ship of 69 per cent—has been gratifying and continuous. 

May May May May May 
1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 


Constituent members.... 26 28 30 30 32 
Associate members...... 19 24 28 29 39 
Institutional members ... 225 323 338 363 385 



































WE hteveakcsSauuses 270 375 396 422 456 


The associations and institutions admitted to membership 
during the past year are as follows: 


Constituent Members: 
Association of American Universities 
Boy Scouts of America 


Associate Members: 
American College Publicity Association 
American Council of Guidance and Personnel Associations 
American Dietetic Association 
American Educational Research Association 
American Home Economics Association 
American Student Health Association 
National Council on Schoolhouse Construction 
National Institute of Public Affairs 
Society for Curriculum Study 
Teachers College Personnel Association 
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Institutional Members: 


Academy of Mount Saint Vincent, Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hud- 
son, New York 

Ashland College, Ashland, Ohio 

Atlanta University, Atlanta, Georgia 

Bradley Polytechnic Institute, Peoria, Illinois 

Bucknell University Junior College, Wilkes-Barre, Pennsylvania 

College of Saint Francis, Joliet, Illinois 

Denver Public Schools, Denver, Colorado 

Drew University, Madison, New Jersey 

Edinburg Junior College, Edinburg, Texas 

Hampton Institute, Hampton, Virginia 

Hobart College, Geneva, New York 

Kemper Military School, Boonville, Missouri 

Kentucky State Teachers College, Murray, Kentucky 

Lasell Junior College, Auburndale, Massachusetts 

Lincoln Memorial University, Harrogate, Tennessee 

MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois 

New Jersey State Board of Pharmacy 

New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton, New Jersey 

Norwich University, Northfield, Vermont 

Notre Dame College, South Euclid, Ohio 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 

Providence College, Providence, Rhode Island 

Reed College, Portland, Oregon 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial Institute, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 

Tufts College, Tufts College, Massachusetts 

University of Oklahoma, Norman, Oklahoma 

University of Tulsa, Tulsa, Oklahoma 

Western Carolina Teachers College, Cullowhee, North Carolina 


FINANCES 


The budget adopted by the Council at the meeting one year 
ago for the year ending June 30, 1939, totalled $124,685. A 
report covering the first ten months of this period, which will 
be distributed to you later, shows that we are operating safely, 
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both as to income and expenditures. It is to be remembered 
that the financial statement does not include the income and 
expenditures of the various special projects operating under 
the auspices of the Council, such as the American Youth Com- 
mission, the Commission on Teacher Education, the Motion 
Picture Project, and others. These have their own supple- 
mentary budgets amounting to approximately $675,000. The 
total gross budgets for the year, including special funds dis- 
bursed by the Council, amount to more than $880,000. For 
the forthcoming year, beginning July 1, 1939, the Executive 
Committee has considered and is recommending for your 
adoption a budget in a new and revised form which contains a 
slight increase over the budget under which we are now oper- 
ating. If adopted it will enable the Council to continue and 
expand slightly its present program. 

In the final section of this report I will have more to say 
regarding the future support of the Council. 


GRANTS 


Since my report to you in May 1938, the Council has re- 
ceived grants of money for various special purposes amounting 


to $780,322. 


GENERAL EpUCATION BoArD: 


For the use of the American Youth Commission in con- 

ducting experimental demonstrations in the CCC and 

the NYA during 18 month period beginning January 

SS eC ee ee ree $ 133,480 
For the use of the American Youth Commission for a 

radio program setting forth some of the findings of the 

studies of the Commission, from July 1, 1938 to June 

SSE cinccenansdistieetesaan anaes 2,500 
For the use of the American Youth Commission for a pro- 

gram of contacting various state legislatures which will 

be in session this coming winter and spring, from Oc- 

caer sO00 00 SINE: DOOD 4 oo iiss écdnansncssaws 9,675 
For the use of the American Youth Commission for a 

study of youth-led organizations, to December 31, 1939 8,700 








For the use of the Teacher Education Commission for a 
three-year study in the field of human growth and de- 
velopment, beginning January 1, 1939 

For the use of the Teacher Education Commission for 


support during a two-year period of its field program, 
beginning about January 1, 1939 
For the use of the Teacher Education Commission for an 
exploratory study in the field of human growth and de- 
velopment, from September 15, 1938 to February 1939 
Toward the support of the Association of School Film 
Libraries, available until June 30, 1939 
For fellowships to be available until December 31, 1938 
for attendance at the summer workshops of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association; group to be chosen by 
the Council’s Motion Picture Project 
For the use of the Committee on Motion Pictures in Edu- 
cation in a study of recordings and transcriptions for 
general education, available to December 31, 1938 .. 
For the support of a Cooperative Study in General Edu- 
cation at the Junior College Level, available from July 
1, 1938 to December 31, 1941 
For the support of the Financial Advisory Service for 


2 2:86.89 4-6 8 66.4 64@ 2 6'@ 


two years from September 1, 1938 
For the work of the Committee of 21 in the conduct of 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, 
for period July 1, 1938 to December 31, 1939 
For the support of a study of Educational Evaluation, for 
the period terminating June 30, 1940 
For the work of the Committee on Coordination and Im- 
plementation of Findings of Educational Research, 
available from July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939 
For an exploratory survey of the supply of properly 
trained personnel in rural social studies, particularly 
in the South; available from March 10, 1939 to June 
30, 1940 
For the use of the United States Office of Education for 
conferences and investigations in the field of educa- 


4 6O64@ CERES OSE SOOT SE EERO KOR SECA SS ESO ES 


tion for a year beginning October 1, 1938 


CONTRIBUTIONS FROM COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES Par- 


TICIPATING IN CoopERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL Epv- 
CATION AT THE JUNIOR COLLEGE LEVEL ...........- 
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REGIONAL ACCREDITING AGENCIES: 


Toward the expenses of the Cooperative Study of Second- 
i EE ED oS iveededecsestensinexniase 3,667 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION : 


For work of the Committee on Modern Languages under 
the direction of R. H. Fife and E. L. Thorndike ..... 5,300 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION THROUGH THE CARNEGIE FoUNDA- 
TION FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING: 
For the support of the teacher testing program under the 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance.......... 75,000 


$ 780,322 


CHANGES AND ADDITIONS IN STAFF 


The central staff of the Council continues to be small. May 
I point out again that it has not increased commensurate with 
the growth of our projects, although the establishment of new 
divisions has meant a heavier load of activities and responsi- 
bilities. During the year the following changes in the central 
staff of the Council and the heads of its several projects have 
been made: 


Central Staff : 


J. Harold Goldthorpe, appointed Research Associate, for 
five-month period beginning February 1, 1939. 

Earl J. McGrath, from Research Associate to Specialist in 
Higher Education. 


Projects: 


E. D. Grizzell, appointed as Director, Exploratory Study 
of Impiementation of the Findings of Educational Research. 

P. J. Rulon, appointed Director, Study of Educational 
Evaluation. 

Ralph W. Tyler, appointed Director, Cooperative Study in 
General Education at the Junior College Level. 
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PUBLICATIONS 


The publications program of the Council continues to ex- 
pand with our broadening activities. Appended to the printed 
version of this report is a list of the materials which the 
Council has issued since our meeting in 1938. I am sure that 
you will agree with me that this is an important list. 

The Committee on Publications, David A. Robertson, chair- 
man, at a recent meeting reviewed the policy and products of 
the Council’s total publications program. The committee is 
impressed, as I know you are, with the increased number and 
range of our publications—an increase, I should like to point 
out, which has involved practically no additions to the staff 
during this year. The committee recommended that (1) a 
publications division of the Council be set up formally, with 
a revolving publications fund to facilitate the issuance of new 
documents without seriously handicapping the operating budg- 
et of the Council; and (2) that all publications of all divi- 
sions, commissions, and committees of the Council be published 
by the Council unless, by common agreement, outside publica- 
tion is judged preferable. The Executive Committee ap- 
proved these recommendations at its meeting in February. 
These changes in policy obviously increase the Council’s pub- 
lication responsibilities and at the same time provide more 
latitude for operation. 

The Publications Committee is convinced that it would be 
helpful to THe EpuCATIONAL ReEcorpD if money could be 
found to pay for contributions. This suggestion seems to me 
to be important. We are in great need of a superior educa- 
tional journal in this country dealing with fundamental prob- 
lems and policies. I believe that the REcorD, with Dr. Marsh 
as editor, is beginning to achieve such eminence, but we are 
anxious to improve it in every way we can. 

The entire subject of educational journalism is discouraging 
and disappointing. Much of the product seems cheap, casual, 
and unworthy of a great profession. With all our so-called 
educational magazines we do not have a first-class journal of 
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educational news; there is a very inadequate interpretation of 
important educational documents through educational jour- 
nals; education is badly interpreted to the general public in 
the newspapers and magazines; and new areas of great pos- 
sible significance, such as general education on the upper high 
school and junior college levels, deserve far greater emphasis 
than they now receive through existing magazines. 

The new committee recently authorized by the Council to 
study this important subject will, I hope, bring forth some 
fruitful suggestions in the early future. 

I should like to point out briefly certain interesting publica- 
tion developments of the current year. Two of our books, 
Emotion and the Educative Process, by Daniel A. Prescott, 
and the American Youth Commission report, Youth Tell 
Their Story, by Howard M. Bell, were selected for inclusion 
in the “Sixty Educational Books of 1938.” Two of our other 
books received honorable mention. Ten new numbers in the 
series, ““American Council on Education Studies,” have been 
issued since last May. The “Studies” series has proved an 
excellent outlet for much of our current material. 

If the Council assumes responsibility for the publication of 
materials, it has an obligation to promote the distribution of 
these materials as effectively as possible. We think we are 
succeeding in this respect. For example, we have recently 
completed the third printing of Dr. Prescott’s book which 
brings the total number of copies to more than 6,000. We 
have printed a third edition of Dr. Douglass’ report to the 
Youth Commission, Secondary Education for Youth in Mod- 
ern America. Altogether, 8,500 copies of Youth Tell Their 
Story have been printed and will be distributed by the end of 
this year. A similar story could be told for most of our pub- 
lications. A recent limited survey indicated that to workers in 
the field these volumes which we ourselves published were 
known as well, if not better, than similar books which com- 
mercial publishers have handled. 

The future schedule of the Publications Division is excep- 
tionally interesting. American Universities and Colleges, 
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edited by Dr. Marsh, and published in 1936, has been out of 
print for more than a year. You will be glad to know, I am 
sure, that we are now planning the fourth edition which will 
appear in 1940. Some consideration has also been given to 
the preparation of a handbook of junior colleges, in coopera- 
tion with the American Association of Junior Colleges, but so 
far it has not been possible for us to secure funds. In the 
coming year we will issue the report of the Subcommittee on 
Reading entitled Reading in General Education. The final re- 
port and recommendations of the American Youth Commis- 
sion will, of course, also be published. 

Through publications the Council has an unusual oppor- 
tunity to carry forward an intelligent program of promotion 
and implementation. We feel that we are making progress 
toward that objective. 


Il. STANDING COMMITTEES 


In the final analysis, the responsibility for carrying on the 
program of the Council rests on the members of our commit- 
tees and commissions. There are now seventeen standing 
committees including the Committee on Problems and Plans 
in Education and the Executive Committee, and ten subcom- 
mittees of the Problems and Plans Committee. A total of 152 
persons outside our own staff serve on these committees. 

Only in so far as the Council is able to enlist the assistance 
of outstanding and representative educational and social lead- 
ers, can we steadily move forward. I think we have suc- 
ceeded in this respect. The men and women who, year in and 
year out donate their valuable time to the planning and super- 
vising of the Council’s work, represent a distinguished cross 
section of our profession. I wish that it were possible for me 
to extend to each one of them the deep appreciation of the 
Council and of myself for their devotion to our efforts. And, 
in addition, I wish I could find some way to recognize the 
important contributions of countless workers in schools and 
colleges and organizations who help us every day in our task. 
These men and women, in all types of positions and of all ages, 
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cannot even be named in such a publication as our booklet on 
the history and activities of the Council. Nevertheless, we are 
truly in their debt. 

Naturally, I cannot begin to report the multitude of activ- 
ities of our committees. However, I should like here to refer 
briefly to current developments of several of them. 


STUDENT PERSONNEL WORK 


During the past year the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work, under the chairmanship of Raymond A. Kent, has gone 
forward in fulfilling the obligations assigned to it in the very 
stimulating report published by the Council in 1937 entitled 
The Student Personnel Point of View. May I again recom- 
mend this small pamphlet as an impressive charter for all 
those who recognize the importance to the educational process 
of assisting the student to develop as a well-rounded individual. 

The committee has prepared two brochures dealing with 
specific personnel functions which have been published by the 
Council under the titles of Educational Counseling of College 
Students and Occupational Orientation of College Students. 
Both are brief and authoritative statements regarding im- 
portant functional phases of a program of higher education 
and should be extremely useful to college or university ad- 
ministrators, personnel workers, and faculty members. | 
think the Committee on Student Personnel Work is to be 
congratulated upon the technique which it has developed for 
preparing these brochures and the several others which will 
follow. The publications are actually the result of coopera- 
tive enterprise. Workers in the field who have been in close 
contact with students and their problems have been brought 
together, have threshed through the issues involved and de- 
veloped a basic theory. Because these men and women donate 
their time for conferences and for writing, the Council is under 
no expense except for travel and publication. I want to em- 
phasize that these brochures do not attempt to set up any one 
method of performing any of these functions; they indicate 
the fundamental philosophy underlying the function and sug- 
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gest numerous approaches for attaining it. The committee 
now has the rough draft of a third brochure dealing with 
social problems of college students, and has sponsored confer- 
ences leading to additional publications in the fields of finan- 
cial problems and student health. Donald J. Shank of our 
central staff, who serves as secretary of the committee, has 
given a considerable amount of time during the past year to 
the organization of this series. 

Because of the heavy schedule in preparing these bulletins, 
the committee has made little progress in its plans to carry on 
a comprehensive survey of personnel work similar to that 
which L. B. Hopkins conducted for the Council in 1925-26. 
However, it still considers this to be one of its most important 
objectives. 

To assist the committee in its work we have developed in 
the central offices of the Council a comprehensive directory of 
individuals engaged in all kinds of personnel work in higher 
education. In addition, the committee has encouraged Dean 
and Mrs. H. E. Hawkes to undertake the preparation of a 
book growing out of their extensive experience with personnel 
problems of young people. 





















MODERN LANGUAGES 











Since the publication, several years ago, of the imposing and 
valuable survey of modern language teaching in the United 
States and Canada, the Council’s Committee on Modern Lan- 
guages has been reorganized and is devoting a part of its 
attention to the teaching of English as a second language. 
This interesting aspect of the committee’s work includes (1) a 
study of standardized word lists for the teaching of English 
to foreign students; (2) completion of a survey of elementary 
textbooks for the teaching of English to Spanish-speaking 
children in the continental United States; and (3) considera- 
tion of the need for a careful survey of the teaching of English 
in Puerto Rico. Finally, in cooperation with the London 
Institute of Education, the committee has prepared plans for 
a revision of the Jnterim Report on Vocabulary Selection 
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(London, 1935), to be carried out and published in London. 

In the foreign language aspect of the committee’s work an 
extensive program is also under way. A promising experi- 
ment in prognosis testing for foreign language study is being 
developed. Another project, a frequency syntax count in 
French, has completed the checking of forty-five out of sixty 
units of selected French prose. The frequency count of Ger- 
man syntax is well under way. 

During the year there have been two publications related to 
the work of the committee: Analytical Bibliography of Mod- 
ern Language Teaching, V olume II, 1932-37 ; and an Index to 
Research in Modern Language Teaching. Complimentary 
copies of the first book of 558 pages were sent to members of 
the Council. 

The committee is also cooperating with the Institute of 
Psychological Research at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, toward the publication of a comparative Semantic 
Frequency List for English, French, German, and Spanish. 
This project includes a correlation count of the 6,000 most 
frequently used words in four languages for establishing rela- 
tive frequency of concepts. 

Anyone who studies the long history of the committee, 
under the chairmanship of Robert Herndon Fife, cannot help 
being impressed by the scholarly manner in which this group 
has taken hold of a difficult task and made a lasting impres- 
sion on educational practice. It is a source of deep satisfac- 
tion to me that the Committee on Modern Languages has con- 
tinued year after year to carry forward with small resources a 
really significant program. 


SCHOOL PLANT RESEARCH 


Following the preparation of an exploratory study setting 
forth the need of research in the school plant field, recently 
published by the Council, several projects have been under- 
taken by the committee dealing with this important area. 

The first of these relates to school equipment. When one 
realizes that in 1930 approximately $40,000,000 was spent on 
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equipment—and much larger sums in more prosperous years— 
it is evident how important an item this is in the school 
budget. The cost of school equipment amounts to between 10 
and 15 per cent of the total cost of school buildings. Despite 
these large expenditures little headway has been made in the 
development of quality specifications which classify a given 
item of equipment according to certain definite requirements. 
Thus, boards of education and school administrators are un- 
able to direct bidding on certain types of equipment by means 
of objective specifications and performance tests. We simply 
do not have reliable criteria. 

After a number of discussions with representatives of the 
equipment industry and with members of the staff of P. W. A. 
who are interested in enabling the schools to secure the most 
satisfactory equipment, a project for testing and classifying 
various types of school equipment according to certain specifi- 
cations has been developed. I trust that the funds may be 
secured to go forward with this interesting piece of work. 

Another study now under way has to do with the necessary 
toilet facilities in school buildings. The study is being carried 
On in cities and rural districts of different sizes and types of 
organization. Finally, the committee has outlined a project 
regarding the relation of certain factors to the degree and 
intensity of light in the schoolroom. With the increased in- 
terest in all school health problems, educators have recognized 
the fundamental importance of adequate and economical light- 
ing. This is an extremely complex problem and involves many 
educational, physiological, and technological factors. To 
make a comprehensive analysis of these problems under class- 
room conditions, it is proposed to construct an experimental 
classroom with special controls and facilities. 

Perhaps many of you who are interested in educational re- 
search have never thought of the importance of the school and 
college plant in enabling you to achieve your objectives. A 
little reflection, however, reveals very clearly how completely 
the educational program is circumscribed by the character of 
the buildings in which it is housed. It is important, therefore, 
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that we increase our knowledge through research about the 
most effective and economical use of buildings, equipment, and 
grounds. The School Plant Research Council has made a 
small beginning to this end. 


GOVERNMENT AND EDUCATIONAL FINANCE 


The Committee on Government and Educational Finance 
has recently been making a careful canvass of the major prob- 
lems in the field of its interest. This examination naturally 
has been based on the extensive work which John K. Norton, 
the chairman of our committee, Paul Mort, and others have 
carried on during the past decade under the auspices of the 
American Council, the President’s Advisory Committee, and 
other important organizations. 

These studies have shown conclusively the comparative 
ability of the several states to support education and the 
efforts which they are making, respectively, to do so. There 
is no longer any lack of information in this field. Some day 
Congress will grasp the significance of these facts and at long 
last will endeavor to make up a part of the differential in favor 
of those poorer states which generally are making an effort 
above the average to support education, but which, neverthe- 
less, are unable to set up educational programs that hold indi- 
viduals in school, provide suitable vocational training, or are 
adequate to train young people to practice democratic govern- 
ment successfully. The committee feels that the case is in the 
hands of the jury. Let us hope that the jury does not remain 
out much longer before we may expect a favorable decision. 

In the meantime, the committee has wisely turned its atten- 
tion to an equally important problem, namely, state-local rela- 
tionships in the financing of education. In the emergency of 
the past ten years a radical change in the support of education 
has been going on quietly in a number of the states, particularly 
North Carolina, Indiana, Oklahoma, and West Virginia, 
which assume a considerably larger proportion of the burden 
of school support than formerly. Indeed, during the period 
from 1930 to 1936, state aid for public education increased 
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from 354 million dollars to 578 million dollars or 63 per 
cent. Already, therefore, many problems have appeared; 
for example, best bases for the distribution of state funds, 
the nature and extent of state controls, effects on local support 
and responsibility, and actual results in the educational pro- 
gram. ‘This situation will be greatly complicated if and when 
federal aid to education becomes available. 

It seems clear to me that this matter is rapidly assuming 
major importance. During the past decade, under the pres- 
sure of emergency conditions, state-local relationships in the 
financing of education have been fundamentally altered in a 
number of important directions. Many of these alterations 
have been made in response to immediate pressures without 
careful consideration and study. ‘They have now been in prac- 
tice long enough so that their actual effects, in terms of finan- 
cial controls and educational influence, can and should be 
appraised. 

Another change has been going on in the states which has 
tremendously affected support at all levels of education. I 
refer to the rapid increase in state funds for welfare purposes. 
For example, welfare, including relief, involved slightly less 
than four million dollars in state grants to localities in 1925 
as compared with nearly 179 million dollars in 1935, an in- 
crease from 1.2 per cent to 23 per cent of total state grants- 
in-aid. This rapid increase in funds for welfare services has 
severely sharpened the competition for financial support 
among all types of public services, and has precipitated an 
unhappy warfare from one end of the country to another, in 
which the interests of oldsters and unfortunates seem to be 
pitted against those of the youngsters. The situation reached 
a climax recently in Colorado where only the most heroic 
efforts succeeded in keeping open the state institutions of 
higher education. Such competition is not only shortsighted 
and unnecessary; it is suicidal. If we do not educate our youth 
we have nothing—we have neither worldly goods nor civiliza- 
tion. 

As I have said in former reports, these and other changes 
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in economic policy also affect the privately controlled institu- 
tions. As a matter of fact, in all the recent welter of social 
legislation, totally inadequate consideration has been given 
to the part which higher education plays in social progress 
and to the necessity of adequately supporting it from both 
public and private funds. 

It seems especially appropriate that our committee should 
be investigating these problems which vitally concern us all. 


NATIONAL RESOURCES COMMITTEE 


The Council has cooperated with the Social Science Re- 
search Council and the National Research Council in appoint- 
ing a Science Advisory Committee to the National Resources 
Committee. During the year 1938-39 Charles H. Judd, one 
of the Council’s representatives on the Advisory Committee, 
directed a very valuable study of the relation of the federal 
government to scientific research. To this study R. M. 
Hughes, chairman of the Council in 1932-33, contributed a 
very interesting section on research in American universities 
and colleges, which included an appraisal of the usefulness of 
the four national councils, including the American Council on 
Education. 

At the conclusion of the enterprise the Science Committee 
included the following in their series of recommendations: 


That research agencies of the government be authorized and 
encouraged to enter into contracts for the prosecution of re- 
search projects with the National Academy of Sciences, the 
National Research Council, the Social Science Research Coun- 
cil, the American Council on Education, the American Council 
of Learned Societies, and other recognized research agencies. 


If the federal government ever enters into an extensive pro- 
gram of research in education, as obviously it should, such a 
recommendation might have important implications for the 
future work of the American Council on Education. 


IIIf. Mayor Projects 


In recent years the Council has been successful in securing 
financial support which enabled it to set up personnel to carry 
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forward a number of large and important projects. Let me 
remind you, however, that projects do not suddenly burst 
forth in full bloom. They grow slowly, and often painfully, 
and require much cultivation, frequent pruning, and occasional 
transplanting. 

As I have pointed out before, the Council finances from its 
regular operating budget the long and intensive study which 
necessarily precedes the development of a subsidiary commis- 
sion to carry on a specific program of research or service. The 
conferences, investigations, consultations, necessary travel, and 
even soul-searching behind the establishment of each of the 
projects, to which I shall next refer, required weeks and some- 
times years of steady effort. While this background work 
may never reach the public eye, it is one of the Council’s 
greatest responsibilities. 

These projects, of course, carry on their work under stand- 
ing committees of the Council. A number of them will make 
more detailed presentations of their activities and future pro- 
grams at this afternoon’s conference sections. 


COOPERATIVE STUDY IN GENERAL EDUCATION 


Last year I outlined for you the interest of a group of 
institutions in the Middle West in a study of general educa- 
tion. I am glad to say that in June 1938 the Council re- 
ceived a grant of money totalling $66,000 to carry on for 
three years a cooperative experimental study on the junior col- 
lege level, provided the cooperating institutions appropriated 
a like amount. The Council at once set up a committee 
in general charge of the project, with George A. Works as 
chairman. Ralph W. Tyler has been named director of the 
study, and the committee has accepted the offer of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago to house the central staff. Earl J. Me- 
Grath, of our staff, has been very active in the organization 
and development of the project. 

The first responsibility of the committee was to select the in- 
stitutions to cooperate. Since general education should be the 
concern of all types of higher institutions, it was desirable to 
have represented arts colleges within universities, four-year 
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independent liberal arts colleges, junior colleges, and teachers 
colleges. It was not intended to impose standard curricula, 
uniform systems of instruction, or common forms of organiza- 
tion upon cooperating institutions. Each institution would be 
encouraged to develop its own program in the light of its 
philosophy of education, its objectives, and its financial and 
human resources. The majority of institutions would be 
selected from the midwestern section of the country. How- 
ever, several institutions from other regions were included. 

In accordance with these considerations, membership in the 
group was limited to those institutions which could satisfy the 
following criteria: 

1. Each institution should present concrete evidence show- 
ing that it is seriously concerned with a study of its educa- 
tional program. 

2. Each cooperating institution should demonstrate that it 
has potential leadership, both administrative and instructional, 
which will guarantee understanding of the problems of educa- 
tion and active participation in the program of this study. 

3. Each institution should show evidence that it has made 
its faculty familiar with the purposes of this project, and that 
the faculty understands the responsibilities which participation 
involves. 

4. Each institution should publish, or permit to be pub- 
lished, the results of significant experimentation conducted as 
a part of the work of the cooperative study. — In institutional 
comparisons, however, the identify of institutions will not be 
revealed. 

5. Each institution should agree not to use membership in 
the study for publicity purposes in recruiting students. The 
use of membership in this connection will be considered sufh- 
cient reason for asking the institution to withdraw from the 
study. 

6. In each cooperating institution there should be on the 
part of the faculty a desire and willingness to participate in a 
study of this kind, and there should also be trustee action 


approving the participation by the college over a three-year 
period. 
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After an extensive canvass of the situation the following 
twenty-two institutions, most of them in the Middle West, 
were selected to participate in the study: 


Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Antioch College, Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, Indiana 
Bethany College, Bethany, West Virginia 
University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 
Hendrix College, Conway, Arkansas 

Hiram College, Hiram, Ohio 

Hope College, Holland, Michigan 

Iowa State College, Ames, lowa 

Little Rock Junior College, Little Rock, Arkansas 
University of Louisville, Louisville, Kentucky 
Michigan State College, East Lansing, Michigan 
Mills College, Oakland, California 

Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, Maryville, Missouri 
Muskingum College, New Concord, Ohio 

Olivet College, Olivet, Michigan 

Park College, Parkville, Missouri 

Pasadena Junior College, Pasadena, California 
College of St. Catherine, St. Paul, Minnesota 
Stephens College, Columbia, Missouri 

Talladega College, Talladega, Alabama 

College of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio 


At a meeting held in Chicago on January 6 and 7 of this 
year, representatives of the cooperating institutions discussed 
at length the various aspects of general education in which they 
were interested. The most frequently mentioned problems 
were the following: 

1. Study of the objectives of a program of general edu- 
cation. 

2. Evaluation of the present program in terms of these 
objectives including the broad phases of the program, such as 
survey courses in the various divisions of knowledge, and the 
more specific aspects, such as student achievement in English 
composition. 

3. Development of instruments for these evaluations. 
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4. Study of the program of personnel and guidance includ- 
ing the selection and admission of students, the health service, 
and remedial procedures. 


5. Restudy and revision of the curriculum in general edu- 
cation. 

Since the meeting in January several members of the central 
staff have been chosen. Each of the cooperating institutions 
has been visited by one or more members of the central staff. 
In addition to these conferences between central staff members 
and faculty groups at the individual colleges, two regional con- 
ferences have been held at which intensive consideration was 
given to the special interests of smaller groups of institutions. 
The reports of these meetings include a statement of the prob- 
lems of the respective colleges and a suggested assignment 
looking toward their solution. 

A bibliography on general education has been compiled, list- 
ing over two hundred publications, including subdivisions on 
college programs, natural sciences, social sciences, English, 
humanities, adjustment, visual and auditory education, and 
evaluation. Another extensive biblography comprises books, 
articles, and testing devices available in the classics and mod- 
ern languages. 

Considerable work has been done in investigating and evalu- 
ating existing introductory and survey science courses, develop- 
ing tests and interest questionnaires representing the purposes 
of such courses, and securing from each college concerned an 
outline of ideas to be included in introductory or survey courses 
in science, together with reasons for the inclusion of such ideas. 
Since the need for this type of study appears in the majority of 
the colleges, a special conference on this phase of the educa- 
tional program will be organized. 

Another aspect which has aroused much interest is the com- 
prehensive examination program utilized by the various col- 
leges. The central staff has distributed to the colleges critical 
questions pertaining to comprehensive examinations, together 
with a check list of possible objectives which may form the 
basis of a comprehensive examination program. 
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It will be seen at once that the Cooperative Study in General 
Education has made a vigorous beginning on a very important 
matter. Indeed I am so much encouraged that in my judg- 
ment additional ventures of a similar nature ought to be 
undertaken. As was pointed out earlier, the majority of the 
cooperating institutions are located in the Middle West. Four, 
however, are in southern and border states, one in the Rocky 
Mountain area, and two on the Pacific Coast. There is no 
reason why a similar project might not be undertaken pri- 
marily in the southern states and another perhaps among the 
junior colleges on the Pacific Coast. A cooperative enterprise 
of this character enables small institutions as well as large ones 
to engage in a program of experimentation and self-analysis. 
If the present venture proves to be as fruitful as it promises 
it may very well set a new pattern in educational studies. 


COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 


In 1938 I described the steps which had been taken toward 
the organization of the Commission on Teacher Education 
with Payson Smith as chairman. Happily, the work of the 
Commission under the direction of Karl W. Bigelow has 
been pressed forward vigorously, and additional appropria- 
tions amounting to $324,500 have been made available for its 
work. I should like to call your attention to a brief publica- 
tion prepared by the staff of the Commission entitled Coopera- 
tion in the Improvement of Teacher Education which con- 
siders in detail the premises upon which the Commission is 
building its program. 

The Commission was at once confronted with the question 
as to how it should carry on its work. Should it carry on 
another survey, print a report, and expect a waiting country to 
receive and accept its conclusions eagerly. The futility of this 
procedure had too often been demonstrated, not only in other 
areas of education, but in the field of teacher education itself. 
The objective of a major study such as this is not only to reach 
conclusions and write a report, but to get something done 
about it. 
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Hence the Commission has wisely decided to cooperate 
closely with a selected group of thirty teacher education insti- 
tutions and school systems. The problems of teacher educa- 
tion which the Commission will study will be the problems of 
these institutions. They will organize each in their own way 
to study them; and the personnel involved will be largely their 
people. 

The Commission will set up a central service of professional 
experts to advise with the cooperating institutions and school 
systems in the development of their work and in evaluating 
their results. 

It will be noted at once that the Commission proposes to 
study the in-service education of teachers as well as pre- 
service training. ‘This is a frank recognition of the relative 
importance of this aspect of teacher education and a means by 
which the cooperating teacher education institutions, including 
liberal arts colleges, universities, and state teachers colleges, 
may be brought into direct contact with the needs of the school 
systems which take their product. 

I think it would be a mistake to assume that the teacher 
education study will work only with a restricted group of 
institutions and school systems. Indeed, plans are under way 
to set up active cooperative enterprises with a number of 
national and regional educational associations. At the recent 
annual meeting of the American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, the second annual conference on teacher education 
under the joint sponsorship of six organizations interested in 
professional education was held. The Educational Policies 
Commission and numerous other educational organizations 
have also offered their hearty cooperation. 

Later it is planned to select a state in which all types of 
teacher education institutions, the state department of educa- 
tion, and the local school systems are in a position to work in 
the closest harmony for an intensive study. 

While the Commission naturally plans to devote its main 
efforts to the education of teachers for the elementary and 
secondary schools, it is also hoped that considerable attention 
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may be given to that difficult but important problem, the col- 
lege teacher. 

Though as yet it has not proved possible to make complete 
plans for the central organization, progress has already been 
made relative to one feature which is bound to prove of con- 
siderable significance, namely, human growth and develop- 
ment, and their implications for the education of teachers. 
In recent years there has been an encouraging development 
in this field. Daniel A. Prescott, who will head up this 
aspect of the Commission’s work, is now engaged in locating 
centers of activity and collecting pertinent materials. From 
his headquarters at the University of Chicago, Professor Pres- 
cott will be in a position to aid the cooperating institutions and 
school systems in this relatively new area of teacher education. 
Most of this activity will relate to child growth, but due 
attention will also be given to problems of teacher selection 
and promotion. 

The Commission on Teacher Education was conceived as 
an agency for facilitating cooperation on the part of American 
educational leaders in attacking a group of problems that are 
of critical educational and social significance. The Commis- 
sion has framed its policy and developed its program with this 
controlling purpose in mind. ‘The evidence of an earnest 
desire everywhere that this purpose shall succeed and a wide- 
spread and whole-hearted willingness to share in the common 
enterprise are indeed gratifying. 


AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


For me to summarize adequately in this report the wide- 
spread activities of the American Youth Commission is ob- 
viously impossible. Those of you who wish a comprehensive, 
yet concise, statement of the Commission’s work may secure it 
in a pamphlet entitled The American Y outh Commission A ctiv- 
ities, recently published by the Council. 

While it is not possible to segregate the work of the Com- 
mission into definite periods, it would be fair to say that the 
end of the first period, namely, the gathering of the facts, is 
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in sight. During this time important surveys have been car- 
ried on chiefly in Maryland; Dallas, Texas; Muncie, Indiana; 
Pennsylvania; certain rural villages; and CCC Camps. Also 
there have been special studies of Negro youth, the health of 
college students, rural youth, vocational guidance and place- 
ment, vocational education in European countries, recreation, 
education in family living, the economic and geographic 
aspects of education, community resources, the relationships 
between schools and other social agencies, and youth-led or- 
ganizations. Naturally, the collection of information regard- 
ing the problems of youth was a tremendous task. I believe, 
however, that the Commission has been highly successful in 
gathering, sifting, and coordinating a wealth of material. 

The Commission is now turning its attention to a review of 
all the data which have been collected and built up over the 
past several years and is busily engaged in reaching its conclu- 
sions. At a meeting of the Commission held here in Washing- 
ton a few days ago extended consideration was given to a first 
draft of its report. I cannot overestimate the importance of 
this period in the Commission’s work. Only as it is able to 
draw up a final unified report with clear-cut tenable recom- 
mendations will it succeed in making a really significant con- 
tribution to social and educational progress. We hope that 
this task may be completed in the early future in order that 
the Commission may then turn its attention to the problem of 
implementation. It seems obvious to me now that consid- 
erably more than the one year, which we originally contem- 
plated, will be needed for this third stage of work. 

How to get the results of a major study such as that of the 
Youth Commission into actual practice is itself a very baffling 
problem, particularly when the conclusions will touch so many 
aspects of American social policy. Fortunately, the Commis- 
sion has adopted one of the most effective means of getting 
adequate consideration for its conclusions by the very process 
of its investigations. 

The study of the Civilian Conservation Corps is an example. 
Last fall the Commission completed an intensive study of the 
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social and educational effects of the CCC on enrollees. So far 
as could be measured through tests and other evaluation de- 
vices, it was shown that the enrollees who participate in the 
educational program established in the camps a few years ago 
profit from their camp experience more than the other 
enrollees, but as might be anticipated this observation applies 
more to those on the lower level of native ability than to those 
of greater ability and educational experience. In the course of 
the study much valuable material was also collected regarding 
the social and personal adjustment, the health, and vocational 
experience of enrollees. The study might have ended there, 
but it did not. On the basis of its research program the Com- 
mission recently organized, through a special subsidy, a demon- 
stration of new and improved ways of enrolling, classifying, 
and carrying on educational activities in a selected group of 
camps. Moreover, the National Youth Administration is 
cooperating in the same program. Out of this study and 
demonstration should grow the basis for an improved federal 
program in the solution of one major part of the youth 
problem. 

A similar research, experimentation, and demonstration pro- 
gram has been carried out through a special subsidy in coopera- 
tion with the United States Employment Service. Four urban 
centers—Baltimore, Providence, St. Louis, Dallas—and cer- 
tain rural communities in Maryland and Missouri were 
selected. Through extended experimentation and evaluation 
of results we should arrive at more definite conclusions con- 
cerning the steps in bridging the gap between schooling and 
employment and the respective responsibilities of the schools 
and other agencies in the process. 

But the solution of the youth problem is still primarily a 
problem for the states and the localities. Hence the Commis- 
sion has recently issued a pamphlet entitled How to Make a 
Community Youth Survey. It has also sent representatives to 
many states in which legislatures have been in session to advise 
with them concerning the information which the Commission 
has on hand and to establish connections which will doubtless 
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be useful to the Commission in its implementation program. 

The publications of the Commission, to several of which I 
have already referred, are important elements in the promo- 
tion of its findings. In addition to the books and pamphlets 
which you have already seen, I should like particularly to call 
your attention to some which the Council is issuing this month. 
Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth: A National Re- 
sponsibility, by Newton Edwards, is a summary of basic 
issues involved in public education. The President’s Advisory 
Committee on Education and the National Resources Com- 
mittee cooperated with the Commission in sponsoring the 
study. The second, The Health of College Students, by 
Harold S. Diehl and Charles E. Shepard, is based on the 
medical case histories of 5,000 college students and the health 
programs of 500 institutions of higher education. The 
third, Youth in European Labor Camps, by Kenneth Holland, 
traces the development and the social, educational, and 
political relationships of European camps. This book has 
more than sixty pages of photographs, the first illustrated 
volume in the Council’s history. A number of other staff 
reports and the Commission’s final report will be issued during 
the next year. 

During the nearly four years of its work the Commission 
has been fortunate in having the services of Homer P. Rainey 
as its director. Several months ago, however, he accepted the 
invitation to become the president of the University of Texas 
and will, therefore, sever his connection with the Commission 
in the early future. I wish to acknowledge Dr. Rainey’s un- 
failing devotion to his task, his comprehensive vision of the 
problem, and his generous cooperation as the director of a very 
significant and complex enterprise. Our best wishes go with 
him for a long and very successful career in one of the most 
important posts in American education. 


MOTION PICTURES 


Motion pictures continue to receive increasing attention as 
an aid to classroom procedures in nearly every field of educa- 
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tion. It seems to me entirely desirable that the Council, 
together with numerous other organizations, is devoting con- 
siderable effort to the promotion of this medium. 

Recent developments in other organizations include: (1) an 
interesting experiment by one of the commissions of the Pro- 
gressive Education Association relative to the use of films in 
the realm of human relations; (2) the establishment of a film 
center in New York, largely interested in stimulating and ad- 
vising on the production of motion pictures in education; and 
(3) the organization in New York of the Association of 
School Film Libraries, Inc., a national center to facilitate the 
distribution of motion pictures to the schools, following a 
careful survey of the situation by the staff of the Council’s 
Motion Picture Project, under the direction of Charles F. 
Hoban, Jr. Already the association has enlisted the support 
of numerous state and local film libraries and has secured 
many motion pictures not hitherto available for schools, in- 
cluding copies of The March of Time. 

Close relationship is maintained with the Association of 
School Film Libraries, the Council receiving and disbursing its 
funds. Our Committee on Motion Pictures in Education, 
with Ben G. Graham as chairman, is making available evalua- 
tions of motion pictures for distribution through a catalog 
which is being built up by the association. Finally, a canvass 
of the radio recordings available for classroom use recently 
completed by the Council showed considerable promise, and 
the Association of School Film Libraries will probably add this 
activity to its distribution service. Recordings, if readily 
available, may easily have implications as important in class- 
room use as radio itself, if not more so. 

The Council’s motion picture project deals primarily with 
the evaluation of motion pictures for classroom use and re- 
lated activities. What motion pictures are available and 
what is their value in particular areas of general education are 
questions which every school and college administrator seeks 
to answer sooner or later. 

Two steps in the evaluation process have so far been clearly 
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identified, namely, previews and classroom evaluation. The 
first activity includes an accurate description of the motion 
picture and an estimate by a jury of competent people as to the 
types of educational activities for which the picture is most 
likely to be useful. Preview activities were carried on at the 
three Summer Workshops of the Progressive Education Asso- 
ciation, and appraisals based on these previews have been com- 
piled on over 250 of the most commonly used educational 
motion pictures. Experience in these activities throughout the 
summer clearly demonstrated the value of appraisals based on 
teachers’ previews of films, and the project has therefore 
undertaken preview activities through the staff of its Wash- 
ington office. 

In order to extend the evaluation of films beyond appraisal 
into actual testing under classroom conditions, the Motion Pic- 
ture Project has established demonstration centers at Tower 
Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware; The General College, 
University of Minnesota; and the city schools of Santa Bar- 
bara, California. In these three centers during the course of 
the year several hundred films have been used under all 
varieties of classroom teaching conditions, and evaluations of 
these films have been obtained from both teachers and stu- 
dents. 

Evaluations secured from the preview and demonstration 
centers will be the basis of a new catalog of educational motion 
pictures. This catalog will include an objective statement of 
the content of each film; judgments of the areas in which the 
film may be used, based on previews by teachers; a record of 
the various purposes for which it has been used in the class- 
room ; and an indication of the degree to which the film served 
these purposes, based on reports of both teachers and stu- 
dents. Where evaluations are based on classroom use, the 
catalog will also include a statement of educational methods 
used and the student activities which followed. 

In each of the demonstration centers informal studies are 
being made of the educational uses to which films are put in 
various curricula. The studies under way at these centers 
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include such subjects as the use of films in the teaching of 
health; appreciation of music; children’s conversations and 
free reading; the different responses on various grade levels 
to the same film; the influence of films on stereotypes of think- 
ing. ‘These studies are not intended to be rigidly controlled 
scientific investigations, but rather to extend experience into 
new uses of films and to explore the various responses of stu- 
dents to the educational motion picture. These reports will be 
published as ‘‘American Council on Education Studies.””’ The 
release of the first is contemplated within the next several 
months. 

The project’s activities in local school production of educa- 
tional films are being carried on in the Denver public schools. 
Here, high school teachers and students are cooperating in the 
production of a series of films dealing with the problems of 
health, food supply, recreation, housing, and employment in 
Denver. ‘These functions are being evaluated in terms of 
their significance as curricular activities for students, and in 
terms of the value of the films produced for use in other 
classes in school and with community groups. 

In line with its policy of promoting the use of American 
educational films in foreign countries and securing foreign 
films for use in this country, the project has been cooperating 
with the Division of Cultural Relations of the State Depart- 
ment in arranging the loan of films for use by the Cinéma- 
theque Universitaire de Bordeaux et de la Gironde, Académie 
de Bordeaux; and in selecting and securing films for the First 
South American Exposition of Educational Cinematography 
to be held in Buenos Aires late in May, and in the compilation 
of a report on the educational motion picture in the United 
States for submission at this exposition. 

I think the potential contribution of our project to the more 
effective use of visual materials in schools and colleges is very 
great. 

FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 


Since the publication in 1935 of the volume, Financial Re- 
ports for Colleges and Universities, prepared by Lloyd Morey 
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and the National Committee on Standard Reports, the Finan- 
cial Advisory Service of the Council has carried on a variety 
of activities to make the principles and practices recommended 
in the original report widely known among the colleges and 
universities. The experience of the Financial Advisory Serv- 
ice offers an excellent example of the translation into usage of 
the findings of research. 

Early in its work the Service realized that supplementary 
publications were needed relative to numerous phases of the 
business office and for various types of institutions. Fourteen 
such bulletins have been issued in the Council ‘‘Studies”’ series 
and manuscripts for two others have been completed. These 
brief and simple pamphlets designed for business officers have 
been widely distributed and enthusiastically received. Also 
during the past year, in cooperation with the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers Colleges, a manual of accounting and 
financial reporting for institutions of this type has been pre- 
pared and will be published in the early future. Other projects 
which are receiving attention and which should eventuate in 
publications are: (1) a bulletin on accounting in Catholic insti- 
tutions, including methods of reporting; (2) a manual of 
accounting for junior colleges; (3) a bulletin on physical plant 
accounting, in cooperation with the Association of Superin- 
tendents of Buildings and Grounds; and (4) a manual on pur- 
chasing prepared in cooperation with the Educational Buyers 
Association. 

A major part of the efforts of the Service is given to per- 
sonal consultation with workers in the field. No book or 
study can be expected to help a financial officer half as much 
as a conference in his own office, with his own staff, over his 
own problems. During the past year J. Harvey Cain, the 
director of the Service, and other consultants have visited and 
aided in various ways more than fifty institutions. The list 
includes several of the large institutions, as well as many 
smaller ones. 

Other activities in which representatives of the Service have 
participated include addresses at meetings of various business 
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officers associations and at other educational gatherings, 
articles for educational journals, cooperation with the United 
States Office of Education in the improvement of statistical 
forms for higher institutions, and cooperation with a joint 
committee of the various associations of business officers in 
formulating a proposal for a manual of business administra- 
tion covering all phases of college business management other 
than accounting and reporting. Unfortunately it has so far 
proved impossible to secure the funds with which to under- 
take the manual of business administration. 

I am convinced that the Financial Advisory Service has been 
of great value to individual institutions and to higher educa- 
tion generally. Its publications, its consultation service, and 
its general program command respect everywhere. In these 
days, more than ever in the past, effective and economical 
business management is essential in the successful educational 
development of any college or university. It would seem, 
therefore, that since the Financial Advisory Service has demon- 
strated its ability to make a vital contribution to the life and 
success of educational institutions, it should be continued and 
strengthened following the expiration of the present grant on 
September 1, 1940. In part, support should come from the 
institutions which are served directly by the organization. In 
my opinion, it would also be appropriate to devote a certain 
amount of the fees paid by the institutional members of the 
Council to the support of the Service. It is doubtful however, 
whether these two possibilities taken together would as yet 
provide adequate funds. 


MEASUREMENT AND GUIDANCE 


Evaluation of steps in the educational process is a striking 
characteristic of much of our recent educational research. 
This is an entirely healthy sign. As better measures of the 
results of our efforts gradually evolve, we should make in- 
creasing progress in improving educational procedures. I am 
glad that the American Council on Education has always been 
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deeply concerned with and has made important contributions 
to the measurement field. 

As I have reported to you before, the Committee on Meas- 
urement and Guidance, under the chairmanship of Herbert 
E. Hawkes, is one of our most active committees. It con- 
tinues to supervise several major service projects; at the same 
time it inaugurates and correlates researches designed to for- 
ward the whole evaluation movement. 

A current development in which we are all much interested 
is the organization of a study of educational evaluation. For 
use of a subcommittee, with Francis I. Spaulding of Harvard 
University as chairman, a grant of $19,000 has been made to 
carry on a study to determine: 

1. What are the things that educators need to know about 
students if teachers are to do a superior job? 

2. What do technical workers in measurement have to offer 
to fulfill these needs? 

3. To what extent do these offerings provide answers? 

4. What needs to be done to help teachers obtain informa- 
tion which they cannot now secure relative to students? 

In other words, the study has as its goal the preparation of a 
blueprint for evaluation. P. J. Rulon is director of this very 
important but difficult study. If we can obtain answers to the 
questions which I have listed above, the Committee on Meas- 
urement and Guidance and all others concerned with the field 
will have a much better insight into their problems. 

It is not necessary for me to go into great detail regarding 
our large service projects. The 1938 editions of the two 
American Council on Education Psychological Examinations 
have been more widely used than ever before. More than 600 
colleges and universities and an increasing number of second- 
ary schools find these examinations useful in their work. May 
I point out that the Council has never tried to promote the 
distribution of these tools. This year Dr. and Mrs. Thurstone 
reorganized the examination to yield two scores, one quanti- 
tative and one linguistic, in addition to the gross score which 
has been available in the past. This interesting development 
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grew out of Dr. Thurstone’s research in primary mental 
abilities. In October of 1938 the Council published an experi- 
mental edition of Dr. Thurstone’s Tests of Primary Mental 
Abilities. This new battery promises to be a highly significant 
contribution to educational measurement. However, we still 
do not know much about the meaning of the seven abilities 
which have been isolated. Hence we are sponsoring an experi- 
ment, in which ten large universities have cooperated, to deter- 
mine whether graduate and professional students in several 
fields have significantly different profiles on these abilities. 
The results of this preliminary investigation, which should be 
available this summer, will give us helpful clues as to the use- 
fulness of the examination for educational and vocational 
guidance. Other research centers are now carrying on inten- 
sive experiments with the new battery. From the research 
point, Dr. Thurstone is now engaged in the analysis of results 
of a similar battery of examinations which have been admin- 
istered to ninth grade students in the Chicago public schools. 
He hopes to carry on a similar experiment in the lower elemen- 
tary grades. If Dr. Thurstone is able to isolate and measure 
specific mental abilities at these several levels, the implications 
of his findings for the total educational process may be far 
reaching. 

The Cooperative Test Service, under the direction of Ben 
D. Wood, will soon enter the last year of its operation under 
subsidy. The Service continues to publish annually a series 
of comparable achievement examinations which are being used 
increasingly in the schools and colleges of the country. We 
are all hopeful that after 1941 the Service will be sufficiently 
self-supporting that it can continue to prepare and distribute 
new forms. In addition to developing its own tests, the 
Cooperative Test Service has cooperated with a number of 
other important evaluation movements. It has collaborated 
with the College Entrance Examination Board in the prepara- 
tion of two batteries of achievement tests to be used with ap- 
plicants for scholarship examinations. The experiment has 
been wholly successful and the College Board will continue to 
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furnish such examinations without further help from us. There 
has also been close cooperation with the Graduate Record 
Examination of the Carnegie Foundation, the Public School 
Guidance Demonstration Project of the Educational Records 
Bureau, and numerous state and regional testing programs. 

The Committee on Measurement and Guidance is looking 
forward to the publication by the Council of a report from 
its subcommittee on the study of reading in general education, 
under the direction of William S. Gray, Arthur I. Gates, and 
Ralph W. Tyler. In addition, the subcommittee has out- 
lined a program of desirable research on reading problems 
with special reference to the high school and junior college. 

A considerable portion of the committee’s time during the 
past year has been devoted to the problem of preparing exami- 
nations to assist school administrators in the selection of 
teachers. A number of leading school superintendents have 
cooperated in organizing a proposal for the creation of a 
division of teacher examinations in the office of the Coopera- 
tive Test Service. [am happy to report that we have recently 
received a grant of $75,000 from the Carnegie Foundation 
to set up such a division on a three-year basis. The division 
will prepare a battery of examinations which will be available 
exclusively for candidates for teaching positions. In addition, 
the division will serve as a clearing house of information re- 
garding other methods of evaluating the qualifications of can- 
didates in addition to those measured by the examinations. 
This appears to be a highly promising program. The com- 
mittee has also given considerable attention to requests for 
similar examination services from other professional groups, 
especially nurses and pharmacists. 

As I have said before, the Committee on Measurement and 
Guidance has an unusual opportunity to correlate the tremen- 
dous amount of work which is being done in the field of meas- 
urement. It is steadily making progress in achieving this goal. 


SECONDARY SCHOOL STANDARDS 


You will recall that the Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, with George E. Carrothers as chairman of 
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the general committee, is a joint effort of six regional educa- 
tional associations, most of which have extended programs for 
the accrediting of secondary schools. The project is not under 
our supervision, but the Council handles the finances of the 
project and the offices are located in our building. I, person- 
ally, have maintained a deep interest in the work as a very 
progressive enterprise in the field of accrediting. 

Last year, after broad experimentation in more than 200 
secondary schools located in all parts of the country, the com- 
mittee in charge of the study adopted a series of qualitative 
criteria which were recommended to the regional associations 
to replace the quantitative standards. Emphasis was placed, 
as it was several years ago for the higher institutions in the 
North Central Association, on the judging of secondary 
schools in terms of their own objectives and the constituency 
which they serve. Extended but carefully worked out pro- 
cedures for evaluating a school were developed. It remained 
to be seen whether the cooperating associations would actually 
adopt the new criteria and procedures. 

The committee decided on a vigorous program of imple- 
mentation. Four field men have worked in about two-thirds 
of the states, making addresses, holding one-day or two-day 
conferences, and evaluating with the aid of local committees 
more than a hundred schools as demonstrations of the methods 
and procedures of the study. Two of these men have also 
evaluated completely fifteen schools chosen for special further 
experimental purposes having to do with refined procedures 
in developing and measuring school philosophy and objectives. 

At the same time Walter C. Eells, the coordinator of the 
project, the members of the committee, and the staff have been 
exceedingly active in making addresses at educational meetings 
and in writing articles for publication. Dr. Eells recently re- 
ported on the work of the study at the annual meetings of five 
of the six regional associations which are cooperating in it. 

All of this implementation activity has borne fruit to a 
remarkable degree. The criteria and methods worked out 
by the Cooperative Study have been adopted as the required 
method for evaluation of all new schools applying for mem- 
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bership in the Middle States and the Northwest Associations. 
The former expects to re-evaluate all member schools by 1945, 
the latter by 1942. The North Central and Southern Asso- 
ciations have adopted the procedures and criteria on an advi- 
sory basis, making their use optional with the different state 
chairmen. During the year 125 schools in eighteen North 
Central states were evaluated by the Cooperative Study’s 
Evaluative Criteria. Several state departments have adopted 
the criteria as valuable supervisory and stimulative instru- 
ments. Thus, Maryland during the year has evaluated thirty- 
five schools, and more than three-fourths of the high school 
principals in the state have participated as members of visiting 
committees. The Pennsylvania State Department has eval- 
uated twenty of the larger schools of the state. 

The major activity of the central office during the past year 
has been the preparation of a manuscript for a research 
volume, Evaluation of Secondary Schools, a comprehensive 
report on the entire six-year study, ready for September pub- 
lication. More than 60,000 copies of the Cooperative Study’s 
principal publications have been sold this year. These include 
the manual, How to Evaluate a Secondary School, Evaluative 
Criteria, Educational Temperatures, How to Evaluate a Sec- 
ondary School Library, and others. I recommend to your 
attention the thermometers which the Cooperative Study has 
devised as vivid tools for presenting the results of evaluations. 
All publications are to be revised and reissued in final form in 
September 1939. 

Thus there draws to a conclusion an enterprise which was 
exceptionally well planned, carefully carried through, and fully 
implemented at the end. I believe that the Cooperative Study 
of Secondary School Standards deserves high rank among the 
educational studies which have been well done. 


IV. Tue PROSPECT FOR THE FUTURE 


Social institutions can never remain static. If they do, they 
lag behind other institutions and civilization passes them by. 
Education, and especially such an organization as the Amer- 
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ican Council, must recognize this fact. We can enjoy the 
recounting of the achievements of the past and the program 
of the present, but, unless we look forward with a questioning 
eye to the years ahead, we may lose our force. Planning for 
the future, therefore, continues to be our primary respon- 
sibility. 

I should like to indicate certain issues which will face the 
Council during the coming year and perhaps the years beyond 
that. These problems are, naturally, of varying importance. 
Some of them have been been with us for a long time. Some 
are new. 

PROBLEMS AND PLANS COMMITTEE 


As is well known to the members of the Council, new ven- 
tures and policies are considered at length in the Problems 
and Plans Committee. Generally a matter first comes in for 
considerable informal discussion, after which, if it seems to 
merit further attention, a subcommittee is appointed to make 
a careful exploration and report at a later time. Even a list- 
ing of the subjects which have been under discussion during 
the past year gives some idea of the breadth and variety of 
the committee’s interests. Some of the more important of 
these matters are as follows: 


Educational research 

Business education 

Professional education 

The work of the Commission on Teacher Education 
The Council’s relation to federal legislation 

The work of the American Youth Commission 

The work of accrediting associations in higher education 
Educational journalism 

General education 

Personnel in rural social studies 

The future program and work of the Council 


A number of these subjects I have already discussed in other 
parts of my report. I want to speak briefly about only a few 
others. 
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RURAL SOCIAL STUDIES 


Late in 1938 the Council received a request from the Social 
Science Research Council and other organizations for an ex- 
ploratory study of the supply of trained personnel in the field 
of rural social studies with particular reference to the South. 
Dr. Marsh called together a group of specialists in this field 
who have prepared a statement dealing with the more im- 
portant problems which need attention. 

The system of agricultural education which has been so 
extensively and distinctively developed in the United States 
was through all its earlier years exclusively or predominantly 
technical in character. Aside from a few earlier traces of 
interest in economic matters, it was not until the decade be- 
fore the World War that attention began to be directed to 
social aspects of rural problems. At that time interest in 
rural social institutions, rural standards of living, rural com- 
munities, and farm tenancy led to the establishment of both 
teaching and research work in rural sociology at a few of the 
leading state institutions. 

Since the war, the interest in rural social studies has broad- 
ened greatly and changed its character in significant ways. 
The post-war depression forced wider attention to problems 
in these fields and eventually led to the establishment of vari- 
ous action agencies for dealing with them. This has created 
important problems not alone in recruiting personnel for man- 
ning the greatly augmented number of positions demanding 
persons of training in the social sciences, but also has created 
new demands for persons in administrative, research, and 
teaching positions. In particular, it may be noted that the 
administrative problems raised by new action agencies and the 
new character given to old administrative problems by reason 
of increased taxation and demands for greater efficiency and 
economy in rural government have also brought the rural 
aspects of political science more actively into the picture. 

As a result of these developments in agricultural economics, 
rural sociology, rural government, administration, and related 
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problems, the demand for suitably trained employees for gov- 
ernment positions and for teachers and research workers in 
the various institutions has outrun the supply. This is particu- 
larly true in the South. Also, the complaint is raised from 
time to time that our training institutions do not fully under- 
stand the character of the demands made in these various posi- 
tions and hence the quality of the personnel is not as high as 
it should be. 

Specifically, in addition to teaching, the expanded need for 
trained personnel in the field of the rural social studies arises 
from the following causes: 

1. There has been an extraordinary increase in federal 
action programs serving agriculture, such as the AAA, FSA, 
SCS, REA, to list only a few. The administrative, service, 
and research personnel necessary for these action programs 
run into big numbers. 

2. The Bureau of Agricultural Economics and similar fed- 
eral research agencies, having been given increased funds, now 
make increased demands upon the trained personnel available. 

3. In the several states the expansion of research and exten- 
sion programs growing out of the passage of the Purnell Act 
and appropriations supplementary to those in the Smith-Lever 
Act have likewise drawn heavily upon the trained personnel. 

4. Another type of state demand for personnel trained in 
the field of rural social studies arises in the form of state plan- 
ning boards, state soil conservation commissions, marginal 
land use programs, and others. 

These federal and state programs of service and research 
are going concerns. Though political changes may affect them 
somewhat, it seems quite likely that the general range of such 
service and research programs will not be materially curtailed 
in the near future. Indeed, there are many indications that 
current programs will be expanded. 

Now what of the situation in those institutions which may 
properly be regarded as sources of supply? These statements 
represent the consensus of those familiar with the field. 

1. From the land-grant colleges, federal action agencies 
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and federal research agencies have taken so many of the most 
competent teachers that in the pungent phrase of the head of 
a department in one land-grant college the situation is put 
thus: ““We have lost our seed-stock.” At a time when first- 
rate teachers and scholars should be at work in our colleges 
and universities with better facilities than in the past, training 
increased numbers of more competent persons for responsible 
federal positions, too many of the scholars and teachers them- 
selves have been drawn away. 

2. Not only have the scholars and teachers thus been lost 
to the colleges and universities, but large numbers of more 
competent students whose future usefulness would be greatly 
enhanced by securing their doctor’s degrees have now, with 
master’s degrees or even with not more than bachelor’s de- 
grees, been appointed to attractive positions in the federal 
service. 

3. The situation is further complicated by the fact that our 
state universities are competing with each other for competent 
staff members to a degree which throws out of line the matter 
of rank, salaries, and assignments. 

As a consequence of these demands for teachers, scholars, 
and more competent graduate students, the situation in many 
institutions is that mediocre scholars and teachers are training 
mediocre advanced students for future work that demands the 
best of training for the best of minds. 

Some beginnings have been made toward dealing with this 
problem through the Advisory Committee on Agriculture of 
the Social Science Research Council and the work of the 
Rosenwald Fund. But the whole problem requires a careful 
examination of the actual position accorded to rural social 
studies in our educational institutions and the functions of re- 
search workers in agencies conducting studies. Fortunately, 
the American Council on Education has recently been granted 
a small subvention with which to carry on an exploratory study 
of this situation. 

There is little doubt that this exploratory study will result 
in a quickening of interest in rural matters on the part of 
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scholars and administrators in our institutions of higher edu- 
cation and that it will put the interests of rural social studies 
in much stronger position to compete for an adequate place in 
institutional programs and for a large share in funds now pro- 
vided—federal, state and private. I am glad that we are 
to have a part in this work. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The interests of the Subcommittee on Educational Research, 
Henry W. Holmes, chairman, are closely allied to those of our 
Subcommittee on Research Fellowships and Grants-in-aid of 
Research in Education, chairman, John Dale Russell. During 
the past year we published as a study the stimulating proposal 
of the latter subcommittee entitled Fellowships in Education. 
This is a challenging plea for the consideration of a program 
of assistance to promising scholars who might be expected to 
make important contributions to educational research. 

Dean Holmes’ subcommittee is carrying on an undertaking 
which is bound to be of the greatest significance to all workers 
in education. The subcommittee is endeavoring to bring into 
educational research a greater degree of intellectual consist- 
ency. Specifically, it has set up a series of eleven questions by 
which research in education can be effectively classified and 
studied. These are: 

1. In the field of your interest, what practical problems have to be 
met by those who do the actual work? 


2. In current and recent research, what problems are under active 
attack? 

3. What facts, principles, generalizations or other findings have 
resulted from research in your field? 

4. What practical implications for school work may be drawn from 
these results ? 

5. To what extent have the findings of research actually been applied 
in your field? 

6. What problems remain to be subjected to research and what prob- 
lems are now emerging? 

7. What are the chief difficulties to be met in prosecuting the re- 
searches yet to be conducted in your field? 
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8. What are the interrelations between research in your field and 
research in adjacent fields? 


9. What research techniques or procedures have been developed in 
your field? 

10. What concepts have been operative, either explicitly or implicitly, 
in the research in your field? 


11. What assumptions have been implicit or openly avowed in the 
research in your field? 


Having arrived at this technique, the subcommittee, with the 
assistance of a number of specialists, is trying it out in five 
major fields of research: 


1. Reading 

2. Measurement of intelligence, aptitudes, and abilities 
3. Child development 

4. Personality adjustment and guidance 

5. Educational finance 


The results of this preliminary investigation, which the 
Council will probably publish during the next year, should have 
far-reaching effects on the future of educational research. 


STUDY OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Our Subcommittee on the Study of Business Education, 
with Clyde O. Ruggles as chairman, has been exceptionally 
active during the past year. As I reported to you in 1938, 
the American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business 
has pledged $2500 from its limited funds, and has asked each 
member institution to contribute an additional sum to make 
possible a broad evaluation of the many aspects of business 
education. However, in view of the size of the undertaking 
further financial support from outside sources will be required 
to carry on the study. Although we have not as yet secured 
these additional funds, the demonstration of interest as evi- 
denced by the contributions of the members of the Association 
seems to me especially noteworthy. 

The Council published a study entitled Business Education 
at the College Level, the proposal prepared by a subcommittee 
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of C.S. Marsh, J. Frederick Dewhurst, and Leverett S. Lyon, 
and approved by our Problems and Plans and Executive Com- 
mittees. This document indicates a number of areas which 
need study. For example, (1) the relation of the school of 
business to other educational programs, in agriculture, engi- 
neering, law, liberal arts, junior college, the high school com- 
mercial course; (2) the various curricula in business educa- 
tion, such as the graduate program, four-year undergraduate 
program; (3) graduate study and fellowships; (4) faculty; 
(5) the student—his aptitudes, problems of admission, effec- 
tive personnel procedures; (6) the alumnus—the relation be- 
tween his training and his job activities, his opinion of the 
curriculum, his financial success or failure, his activities and 
interests as a person and as a citizen; (7) the Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research—its relation to curriculum enrichment, to the 
research activities of the faculty. These issues, I am sure you 
will agree, have broad implications not only for schools of 
business but also for the general public as well as all who are 
concerned with education. 

With a small amount of financial assistance from the Coun- 
cil, the committee has prepared a preliminary questionnaire to 
alumni which has been mailed to a sample 5,000 of the gradu- 
ates of member institutions. The results of this exploratory 
investigation have indicated how valuable the total study 
should be. Assistance in organizing and carrying forward 
this program continues to be one of our responsibilities for the 


future. ACCREDITING 


For some years there has been an increasing realization 
that the growth of accrediting agencies in higher education is 
creating new and important problems, especially for the larger 
institutions. A number of administrators have forcefully said 
that the filling out of numerous questionnaires, some of which 
are long and involved, and which overlap or duplicate the 
information requested in others, has become a real burden. 
Many people question whether the meeting of the quantitative 
standards set up by most of the accrediting agencies is a satis- 
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factory measure of an institution’s quality or effectiveness. 
Presidents complain that the demands made by the respective 
associations are unequal and tend to deprive chosen officials 
of their rightful responsibilities. 

These are not new complaints. They have been prominently 
before the country ever since the National Association of 
State Universities discussed them at length about fifteen years 
ago. Shortly thereafter the North Central Association carried 
on an extensive study, at the end of which some radical changes 
were made in the standards and procedures of that organiza- 
tion. The quantitative standards were eliminated completely 
and qualitative criteria substituted in place of them. An in- 
stitution was to be judged not in terms of meeting particular 
criteria but in terms of its total pattern as compared with its 
stated objectives. Institutions were expected to vary in their 
objectives and organization and to engage in experimentation. 
It was assumed that the new procedures would enable the 
better institutions, as well as the marginal ones in the Associa- 
tion, to recognize their weaknesses and would stimulate them 
to make improvements. 

All this, of course, is a decided improvement over earlier 
procedures, and has had a marked influence on the accrediting 
movement, particularly in connection with the recent work of 
the Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards. 

Nevertheless, discontent has continued. Particularly is this 
true among the members of the National Association of State 
Universities and the Association of Land-Grant Colleges and 
Universities which recently appointed a joint committee 
charged with responsibility to try to prevent the appearance 
of new accrediting agencies, to reduce the number now in 
existence, and to identify a limited group of approved accredit- 
ing agencies with which the institutions belonging to these 
associations might cooperate. Obviously, this joint committee 
faces a considerable task. 

Under these circumstances it seemed clear that the Council 
had a definite responsibility. Practically all of the national 
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organizations concerned are members of the Council. There 
is indeed scarcely any subject of major concern to such a large 
proportion of our constituent members. Accordingly, a few 
weeks ago, at the invitation of the Council, representatives of 
25 associations and organizations interested in the accrediting 
situation met in Washington for a two-day session. Most of 
the persons represented organizations already engaged in 
accrediting. A few were contemplating the initiation of such 
efforts. Several members of the joint committee representing 
the state universities and land-grant colleges were also present. 

In the course of the discussion the several representatives 
outlined the reasons why it seemed necessary for their respec- 
tive organizations to undertake the accrediting of institutions 
and the results which had been accomplished to date. They 
recognized, however, the seriousness of present difficulties in 
the accrediting field. At the conclusion of the conference it 
was decided to hold one or more additional conferences of a 
similar nature. In the interim arrangements are being made 
for a series of studies which I believe will clarify the accredit- 
ing situation considerably, as follows: 

1. The cost to particular institutions of maintaining rela- 
tions with accrediting agencies. 

2. The relations of accrediting associations to the legal set- 
up in the states for recognizing and accrediting the various 
divisions of higher educational institutions. 

3. The relation of accrediting associations to present efforts 
at identifying the quality of the product of individual institu- 
tions through examinations or other evaluation devices. 

4. The development of qualitative criteria and procedures 
by accrediting agencies. 

5. The possibilities of eliminating duplication in the ac- 
crediting of institutions and in the gathering and compiling of 
information used by the accrediting associations. 

I cannot be sure that this approach will be entirely success- 
ful, but to me it looks very promising. Personally I believe 
that the accrediting agencies have performed a noteworthy 
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service in American higher education. I believe that they are 
still needed both for identifying inferior institutions and for 
stimulating others to self-improvement. That there are de- 
ficiencies in their standards and procedures at the present time 
seems very evident. Hence here, as in so many places in 
American higher education, we need to go through the slow 
democratic process of study, conferences, and reform. I hope 
that the Council may be able to contribute powerfully to the 
solution of problems in the accrediting situation. 


IMPLEMENTATION 


In my report last year I spent some time in discussing the 
very great need of effectiveness and speed in securing con- 
sideration of the findings and conclusions of important edu- 
cational studies and researches. And, asI review this present 
report, the constant recurrence of the word “implementation” 
might lead you to suspect that it is again my theme song. 
I am reminded of the young man in the Office of Education 
who in great distress recently called one of the members of 
our staff. His first question was, “Where in heaven’s name 
did the Council find that word ‘implementation’ and what 
does it mean?’ Perhaps the young man had a point. We 
are all subject to the tyranny of words, and organizations 
seem not to be free from this fault. 

According to the dictionary, “to implement” means “to 
accomplish; fulfill; complete; carry out.” To me it means 
simply getting something done about the results of studies and 
investigation. Implementation, or call it what you will, is an 
important concept. The slowness with which educational 
reform takes place in the face of known facts and accepted 
principles is a reproach to our democratic processes. 

Since our meeting in 1938 there has been a great deal of 
discussion relative to this vital problem in a number of quar- 
ters, including the Educational Policies Commission. In June 
of last year the Council secured a special appropriation with 
which to carry on an exploratory study of this matter. A 
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special committee composed of representatives from seven 
organizations and commissions now carrying on or complet- 
ing important studies, primarily in secondary education, was 
appointed, with J. B. Edmonson as chairman. 

The committee has stated its purpose as follows: 


To formulate proposals relative to principles and procedures for 
rendering more effective the results of various studies that appear to 
have major significance for the improvement of American secondary 
education beginning with the junior high school and ending with the 
junior college. 


In carrying on its work, the committee and its director, 
E. D. Grizzell, have endeavored (1) to canvass represent- 
ative national and regional studies in secondary education 
with a view to ascertaining the character and effectiveness of 
typical principles and practices used in implementation; (2) 
to discover various audiences or consumer groups who need 
effective interpretation of those national studies; (3) to dis- 
cover and formulate clearly implementation techniques and 
procedures which are required to make effective the results of 
studies in secondary education. 

It is too early as yet to report definite results. Already it 
is clear, however, that there is an astonishing lack of knowl- 
edge about important educational studies, not only among 
teachers but even among many school administrators. Lay 
groups are anxious to know what is going on in education but 
they do not know how to secure information, how to interpret 
it when they get it, or how to distinguish the relative im- 
portance of the numerous documents which come to their 
attention. 

For all this situation we who are interested in educational 
research are to blame. It is not enough for an educational 
commission to make an extensive investigation on the assump- 
tion that the professional and lay public will eagerly swallow 
it up once it has been printed in a book and various and sundry 
members of the commission have made more or less eloquent 
speeches about it. 
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As I have said on two previous occasions, I am convinced 
that we need to establish and develop demonstration centers 
from time to time where the findings of educational studies 
may be set forth not only by precept but by example. An 
opportunity for interested persons to see such a demonstra- 
tion under way would be more convincing than a dozen vol- 
umes of research. 

Indeed we have gradually developed at the Council a theory 
and process of implementation in the course of the study itself. 
The study in general education is being carried on coopera- 
tively in twenty-two colleges and universities. The motion 
picture project has been carried on largely in four cooperating 
school systems. The teacher education study is being organ- 
ized in fifteen higher institutions and in a similar number of 
school systems. More than 200 secondary schools actively 
participated in the development of the standards of the Co- 
operative Study of Secondary School Standards. In all these 
—general education, the use of motion pictures, teacher edu- 
cation, and others—the problems are being studied coopera- 
tively right down where they are met in every-day school 
and college life, and not merely by a commission sitting 
apart which compiles information, adjusts prejudices, and 
writes a report. Through the device now being used in these 
Council projects there is, first, a sense of reality in the problems 
investigated, secondly, a sense of responsibility in the schools 
and colleges themselves for solving them, and, finally, the de- 
velopment of successful techniques and personnel to carry on 
the work. When the task is completed the commission not 
only has sound research on which to base its report but the 
cooperating centers are living demonstrations of how the 
findings may be put into actual practice. All this costs money, 
but I am convinced that it is the most effective way of getting 
the results of educational research quickly and extensively into 
actual practice. 

The committee which is now at work on this subject should 
contribute to our progress through (1) developing a basic 
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statement regarding implementation; (2) indicating new and 
promising techniques; and (3) determining possible areas of 
cooperation among all the organizations concerned with this 
function. 


V. FUTURE OF THE COUNCIL 


The forthcoming expiration of the subvention for the gen- 
eral support of the Council raises prominently the question as 
to how we are to secure thereafter the necessary funds to con- 
tinue and expand the Council’s central organization. The 
answer depends in no small degree on a frank evaluation of 
the record which the Council has made over the past twenty 
years, including, of course, agreement regarding the place and 
function of the Council in the national scene over the long 
future. To these issues the members of our Committee on 
Problems and Plans in Education and Executive Committee 
have recently given their extended consideration. 

The largest single item in the Council’s regular budget dur- 
ing the past five years has been drawn from a grant of $300,- 
000 made by the General Education Board in 1934. Ex- 
penditures from this grant during these years have been as 
follows: 


ae SE SS ear ere $ 29,918.30 
er 6 Re Oi ee i Gs i din v.60 6s Wednneeeveas 39,726.30 
May 1, 1936 to June 30, 1937 (14 months).......... 69,435.92 
ey 6 AE DUS Bis Dickdi ax anak cctindenens 52,764.18 
July 1, 1938 to June 30, 1939 (budget estimate)..... 55,000.00 

WE. ddacahavisconedemdnains $246,844.70 

Balance available ............. $ 53,155.30 


From these figures it will be seen that the Council has avail- 
able an estimated balance of slightly more than $53,000 in 
the way of a special grant at the close of the present fiscal 
year, June 30, 1939. The remaining balance will enable the 
Council to carry on its activities on substantially the present 
scale for one more year, or until June 30, 1940. 

To the members of the Problems and Plans and Executive 
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Committees and to all of us it is very encouraging indeed to 
review the growth of new subventions received by the Coun- 
cil from various sources for special projects during the past 
five years. [hese grants have amounted to approximately 
$2,525,000. The total expenditures from earlier grants, 
from subventions received during the past five years, and from 
other sources of income of the Council, such as dues, publica- 


tions receipts, and reimbursements for services, have been as 
follows: 


Budget 
Actual Disbursements or 
Available 
1934-35 1935-36 1936-37 1937-38 1938-39 


May-April May-April May-June July-June July-June 

12 Months 12 Months 14 Months 12 Months 12 Months 

American Council on 
Education 


GENERAL FUNDS $ 74,907.42 $ 95,626.09 $132,272.26 $113,661.38 $124,685.00 
American Council on 
Education 
SpEciaL Projyects 75,776.54 191,007.25 357,852.40 366,528.08 674,138.36 
Other Disbursements * 48,092.89 72,169.08 111,099.67 51,525.85 83,694.24 


$198,776.85 $358,802.42 $601,224.33 $531,715.31 $882,517.60 


* Included in this one are the disbursements of grants made to the Council for projects 
not administered by the Council, the principal ones being the Cooperative Study of Second- 
ary School Standards and the Conference Funds of the Office of Education. 





The activities carried on with the aid of these subventions 
I have attempted to describe from year to year in my annual 
reports. They include the work of the American Youth Com- 
mission, the Educational Motion Picture Project, Commission 
on Teacher Education, the Cooperative Test Service, the 
Committee on Modern Languages, and many others too nu- 
merous to mention. While many of these activities have not 
yet been completed there is every reason to believe that our 
members and the public already deeply appreciate the sig- 
nificant contribution which the Council has made to the solu- 
tion of a number of important educational problems. 

[ wish now to mention briefly certain services which the 
Council offers its members. Some of these have been carried 
on in the past, but attention needs to be given to their expan- 
sion and support on a more permanent basis. I refer to the 
following: 

1. The Financial Advisory Service. This division has an 
appropriation which will carry it until September 1, 1940, 
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but as I have already stated arrangements need to be made for 
its continuance. 

2. A Test Advisory Service. In 1938, upon the recom- 
mendation of the Committee on Measurement and Guidance, 
and after a great deal of evidence of need had accumulated, a 
test advisory service was set up under the general supervision 
of that committee. This service assists teachers and insti- 
tutions to use and develop better techniques of measure- 
ment for the guidance of individual students. However, 
inasmuch as there was no other source of income for its sup- 
port except the receipts of the Cooperative Test Service, the 
committee felt that it was best not to try to develop the serv- 
ice at this time. The minimum budget for the support of such 
a service would be approximately $10,000 a year. 

3. A Legislative Advisory Service. There are many meas- 
ures under consideration in Congress affecting education at 
different levels which ought to be reported to the various as- 
sociations and institutions for their information. Much could 
be done also to supply congressional committees with pertinent 
information bearing on these measures. Such a service, how- 
ever, would require a competent individual for at least six 
months of each year. 

4. A Division of Surveys. The Council has been repeatedly 
called on particularly by higher institutions for surveys of one 
kind or another. There seems every reason to believe that 
such a service would be much appreciated by the members of 
the Council. 

Naturally the question arises regarding support for these 
and other services which the Council should be able to supply. 
In some instances, as in the case of the proposed survey divi- 
sion, the entire cost could be borne by the institutions seek- 
ing the service. A small part of the cost of the Financial 
Advisory Service is now being met in a similar way. The ex- 
pense of test advisory service could probably be met in con- 
siderable part from the growing sales of the Cooperative and 
psychological tests. Finally, it would be appropriate to set 
aside some part of the fees received from the institutional 
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members for the support of activities of this nature which are 
directly beneficial to the individual institutions. Even so, 
however, it is doubtful that these expanded services, as here 
recommended, can be financed particularly at the beginning 
without additional help. 

This report and those which have preceded it, plus the 
unlisted multitude of services and activities which we as an 
organization perform, indicate the scope of the Council’s in- 
fluence. It seems obvious to me that the day is past when 
educational policy can be developed merely out of somebody’s 
opinion, even though it be dignified as educational philosophy. 
Conclusions are more convincing and realistic if they grow 
out of well-planned, coordinated experimental procedures. In 
all of the social sciences experimentation requires much coop- 
eration not only among institutions but also among organiza- 
tions. It appears, therefore, that if there were no American 
Council on Education, it would straightway become necessary 
to create one. 

I believe that I voice the unanimous opinion of the mem- 
bers of the Executive and Problems and Plans Committees 
when I say that there is more evidence today than ever before 
that there is a continuing need for a comprehensive voluntary 
center of cooperation among the many national and regional 
associations interested in all levels of education, among the 
various types of higher institutions and state departments of 
education, and among a restricted group of city school systems 
and private schools able to undertake: 

1. Well-planned and executed appraisals of the function 
and procedures of education as they are related to our chang- 
ing society ; 

2. Effective implementation of the findings of committees 
and commissions and the encouragement and stimulation of 
better educational practices; 

3. Services of various types not otherwise available to edu- 


cational organizations, institutions of higher education, and 
school systems. 
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CONCLUSION 


During the coming year our executive and planning com- 
mittees will necessarily give much more consideration to these 
problems. This seems to me an entirely sound procedure. 
Every organization ought frequently to strike a balance. We 
can, I believe, count on the continued and loyal assistance of 
our growing membership. Experience indicates clearly that 
some of the services of the Council can become wholly or 
partially self-supporting. In this respect the American Council 
on Education compares very favorably with other related 
national councils. Like them, however, there is no probability 
that it can become entirely self-supporting. We must, there- 
fore, continue to look to other sources for a considerable pro- 
portion of our general support. I hope that before another 
year rolls by it may prove possible to secure a subvention for 
the Council somewhat larger than the present one and for a 
longer period of time. 

The encouraging words which many of you offer orally and 
by letter from time to time are a great satisfaction to me and 


to all of the Council staff. We are a council and we need your 
suggestions and criticism. It continues to be our very pleasant 
responsibility to carry forward a great assignment of work 
as best we can. 


GEorGE F. Zook 
May 5, 1939 
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APPENDIX 


Publications 
American Council on Education 


May 1938—May 1939 


Books 


1. Equal Educational Opportunity for Youth: A National Responsibility 
by Newton Edwards for the American Youth Commission. 200 pp. 
May 1939. 

2. Youth in European Labor Camps 
by Kenneth Holland for the American Youth Commission. 
including 60 pp. of illustrations. May 1939. 

3. The Health of College Students 


by Harold S. Diehl and Charles E. Shepard for the American Youth 
Commission. 170 pp. May 1939. 


320 pp., 


4. Educational Broadcasting, 1937 
edited by C. S. Marsh. Proceedings of the Second National Con- 
ference on Educational Broadcasting. Published by University of 
Chicago Press. 388 pp. October 1938. 

5. An Analytical Bibliography of Modern Language Teaching, 1932-1937 


by Algernon Coleman and Clara Breslove King. Published for the 
Committee on Modern Languages by University of Chicago Press. 
562 pp. June 1938. 


6. Seventh Yearbook of School Law 
edited by M. M. Chambers. 198 pp. March 1939. 


. Reprints: 


~ 


a. Emotion and the Educative Process by D. A. Prescott 
Second printing, July 1938 
Third printing, February 1939 
b. Secondary Education for Youth in Modern America by Harl R. 
Douglass 
Second printing, June 1938 
Third printing, February 1939 
c. Youth Tell Their Story by Howard M. Bell 
Second printing, September 1938 
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AMERICAN CouNCIL ON Epucation STUDIES 


8. Fellowships in Education: A Proposal 
Series I. Vol. II. No. 6. Report of the Subcommittee on Re- 
search Fellowships and Grants-in-Aid of Research in Education. 
November 1938. 


. Business Education at the College Level 
Series I. Vol. III. No. 7. Report of the Subcommittee on the 
Study of Business Education. March 1939. 


. School Buildings and Equipment 
Series I. Vol. III. No. 8. Report of the School Plant Research 
Council. April 1939. 


. College and University Business Organization 
Series III. Vol. II. No. 13. Prepared by the Financial Advisory 
Service. October 1938. 


. Endowment Income and Investments, 1926-37 
Series III. Vol. I]. No. 14. Prepared by the Financial Advisory 
Service. November 1938. 

. Funds Subject to Annuity Agreements 
Series III. Vol. III. No. 15. Prepared by the Financial Advisory 
Service. April 1939. 

. How to Make a Community Youth Survey 
Series IV. Vol. III. No. 2. By M. M. Chambers and Howard 
M. Bell. A Report to the American Youth Commission. Janu- 
ary 1939. 

. Living and Learning 
Series V. Vol. II. No.1. By C. R. Mann. A philosophical dis- 
cussion by the President Emeritus of the Council. September 1938. 


. Educational Counseling of College Students 
Series VI. Vol. III. No. 1. By Helen Bragdon, A. J. Brum- 
baugh, Basil H. Pillard, E.G. Williamson. For the Committee on 
Student Personnel Work. April 1939. 


. Occupational Orientation of College Students 
Series VI. Vol. III. No.2. By W. H. Cowley, Robert Hoppock, 


E. G. Williamson. For the Committee on Student Personnel 
Work. April 1939. 


PERIODICALS AND PAMPHLETS 


. The Educational Record 
The quarterly journal of the Council. July, October, 1938; Janu- 
ary, April, 1939. 
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19. 


20. 


21. 


22. 


23. 


24. 


Supplement No. 12 to the Educational Record 
Proceedings of the Seventh Educational Conference. January 1939. 


American Council on Education: History and Activities 1938-39 
Annual pamphlet describing the work of the Council. October 1938. 


Cooperation in the Improvement of Teacher Education 
Statement regarding the plans of the Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation. February 1939. 

The American Youth Commission Activities 
Statement describing the activities and plans of the American Youth 
Commission. March 1939. 

Cooperative Achievement Tests 
Description of the Cooperative Test Service and a catalogue of 
examinations. November 1938. 

American Youth Commission Bulletin 


Monthly publication reporting current development of the Commis- 
sion and annotations of new materials. 





Education and International Cultural 
Relations 


By BEN M. CHERRINGTON 


RADITIONALLY the flow of our international cul- 

tural relations has been east and west. The vast 

distances, the inadequate means of communication and 
transportation, the wide divergencies in our historical and cul- 
tural backgrounds combine to keep North and South America 
in ignorance of each other. Almost abruptly that has come to 
an end. With the amazing development in very recent years of 
communication and transportation, distances have shrunk and 
we in this Western World find ourselves, literally neighbors, 
ignorant of each other. 

Everywhere throughout North, South, and Central Amer- 
ica, there is manifest at the moment a very lively curiosity 
about each other and a very real and genuine desire to be 
known and to know. It is quite natural, therefore, that the 
government of the United States should create this new Di- 
vision of Cultural Relations. It has two functions. First, it 
serves as a coordinating center for those international activi- 
ties of the various departments of the federal government 
which might broadly be called cultural or intellectual, and 
there are many of them. One of the activities, for example, 
which become the responsibility of this new Division of 
Cultural Relations, will be to administer the Buenos Aires 
Convention for the exchange of graduate students and pro- 
fessors. Some ten countries have ratified that Convention, 
including the United States, and it is assumed that it will soon 
be put into operation. 

But this is only a minor aspect of the work of this new di- 
vision. Manifestly in a democracy such as ours, international 
cultural relations should originate with the people themselves, 
and the major task of this Division of Cultural Relations is 
to serve the private agencies, institutions, and societies of our 
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land in their desire to enter into reasonable and effective cul- 
tural and intellectual relations with their neighbors through- 
out the world—more particularly at the moment, however, 
with their neighbors to the south because of our long neglect 
in that area. 

What these activities are, of course, covers as wide a range 
as the activities of the Council just read to us. Obviously, 
some of the more immediate enterprises that come to mind 
would be the exchange of students, the granting of scholar- 
ships, the exchange of professors and teachers, the exchange 
of literature. One is appalled to find how little literature 
from the United States is to be found in the libraries of the 
Latin American republics. It is only equalled by the absence 
of their literature on our shelves. We need to exchange the 
best of each other’s literature, we need the translation of the 
best works in history, biography, arts, science, poetry and 
literature in general into the various languages and their wide 
dissemination among our peoples. 

One sees the possibilities of exchange in the broad field of 
aesthetics, art, music, exhibits, concerts, etc. The year 1940 
will offer for us in the United States a rather unusual oppor- 
tunity to accelerate interest and activity in this regard because 
it will mark the fiftieth anniversary of the founding of the 
Pan American Union. Also in that year, in the spring of 
1940, the Eighth Inter-American Scientific Congress is to be 
held here in Washington. 

I bring to you in conclusion just two observations. Follow- 
ing the Lima Conference, it was my privilege to visit rather 
hurriedly all of the countries of Central and South America 
with the exception of Paraguay and Bolivia, and one has the 
distinct impression that in all of those countries there is a 
very genuine readiness to enter into effective interchange of 
intellectual and cultural interests with the people of the 
United States, provided there is definite assurance that that 
exchange represents an exchange of culture because of its in- 
trinsic merit. 


In our country we realize, of course, that any program of 
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cultural relations that had an ulterior purpose to serve would 
be sterile and would have no place in our national life, and 
that is likewise true of all the other American republics. If 
convinced that an interchange along the broad line of educa- 
tional interests with the people of the United States emanates 
from the citizens of this country, for its own sake and for no 
other purpose whatsoever, I can assure you, as the result of 
my own observation, that we will be met more than half way 
in this activity by our friends in the other American republics. 

It might be presumptuous of me to make the sugges- 
tion, but as Dr. Zook was reading his illuminating and 
stimulating report I was impressed by the number of the 
Council’s activities which might, it would seem, appropriately 
be extended across our national borders. I found the educa- 
tors, both on the elementary and secondary levels and in the 
universities of South and Central America wrestling with 
many of these problems—in some instances on a more ele- 
mentary level but more or less the same problems—and | 
found on their part a very genuine eagerness to learn of our 
experience, the results of our research, and to share with us 
their achievements. 

And so in closing, I can assure you that the Division of 
Cultural Relations of the Department of State is ready on be- 
half of the government to extend all of its facilities to you, 
to the Council, in any activities that you might wish to 
undertake. 





Current Trends in the Development 
of General Education 


By V. T. THAYER 


ROBABLY the first step toward providing general edu- 
p cation for American youth was taken in 1642 when the 

Court of Massachusetts decreed that towns must pro- 
vide facilities for children “to read and understand the prin- 
ciples of religion and the capital laws of this country.” Sub- 
sequent legislation reveals clearly the considerations motivat- 
ing the New England pioneers of American education. They 
were both religious and economic. Religious because schools 
were to enable each individual “to read and interpret the 
Bible for himself.’’ Economic in the sense that each child 
was to receive the minimum training essential to make his way 
economically—to read, to write, to figure. 

I call attention to these early seeds of general education, 
in the sense of an education common to all, in order to identify 
at the beginning of our discussion a similarity in the basic 
purposes of the 1640’s and those which move us three hundred 
years later. The history of education in these three centuries 
is but a record of attempts to provide schooling appropriate 
to new social and economic conditions. 

Thus what began as the result of a relatively simple and 
democratic religious motive evolved shortly into nonsectarian 
religious instruction and later into a social and civic education. 
Today it tends to include what is essential for a young person 
to function effectively in the confused and conflicting condi- 
tions of home and family living, and in the complex and re- 
mote institutional relationships of social, civic and political 
life. So, too, the simple requirements for early economic 
transactions have broadened out to include as well an under- 
standing of the essential operations of economic society in an 
industrial civilization. 
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This expansion of general education has followed upon 
transformations in the status of childhood and youth. We 
are all familiar with the more obvious consequences in our 
ways of living that have followed the evolution of an agricul- 
tural economy into an industrial civilization, but we are less 
aware of the manner in which all this has altered the psy- 
chology of young people: their opportunities for learning 
through participation in the experiences of their elders, for 
realizing the youth’s desire to establish a healthy independence 
of his parents; to form his own judgments and to regulate his 
own behavior; to establish new relationships with the opposite 
sex, to become economically self-sufficient, and to evolve for 
himself a workable philosophy of life. 

To a limited extent it is true these problems of young people 
have influenced school organization and the curriculum. Un- 
fortunately no sooner have adjustments been made in the 
school program for a given age level than new conditions have 
tended to render them obsolete. For example, the junior high 
school movement of the 1910’s and the 1920’s anticipated in 
many respects the purposes of the junior college of today. It 
was designed to provide a terminal education for large groups 
of young people who would go no further in their education, 
to give these young people a combined general and vocational 
training roughly analogous to that now advocated for public 
junior colleges. However, few educators will justify today 
vocational training in the junior high school. Business and 
industry are excluding youth between the ages of sixteen and 
twenty just as from 1910 on they excluded children of elemen- 
tary and junior high school age. And many who see in this 
nonparticipation of youth in the world’s work an ultimate 
blessing in disguise are now proposing an extension of uni- 
versal education to the age group of sixteen to twenty, pre- 
cisely as some years back they advocated similar provisions 
for children under sixteen. 

What characterizes these plans for general education? 
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NEo-FORMALISM 


Recent years have witnessed a lusty revival of formalism 
in education. As such it represents a reaction against the 
elective system and recent tendencies to multiply courses in 
secondary schools and colleges in response to the varied needs 
of young people possessed of widely different backgrounds 
and life goals. As against diversity of school programs it 
emphasizes the importance of unified school experiences for 
all. As opposed to the tendency to identify and foster in- 
dividual differences and interests it stresses the disciplinary 
values within a well planned and well balanced program of 
activity. In contrast with the tendency to recognize and 
stress the values of extracurricular education it seeks to iden- 
tify the energies and attention of the student with what it 
conceives to be the main business of education. 

Neo-formalism states frankly that the major function of 
school and college is to train the mind or intelligence. Intel- 
ligence thus disciplined and trained is a generalized power, 
capable of guiding and controlling all other departments of 
man’s nature. 

This conception of general education received clear and 
emphatic statement in 1932 in The Report of the Advisers of 
the Experimental College to the faculty of the College of 
Liberal Arts of the University of Wisconsin. According to 
this report it is the peculiar function of a liberal college to 
teach for “intelligence” and intelligence is defined in Abraham 
Flexner’s words as a power “capable of being applied in any 
field whatsoever.” The purposes of general education are 
thus entirely different from the purposes of special education, 
whether we mean by special education vocational education, 
preprofessional education or research work on a higher level. 
Indeed the advisers state that when the young man leaves col- 
lege to enter a vocation he will find “that the college has 
given him no special training for the work he is to do. He 
will take with him only such measure as he has won of ‘intel- 
ligence,’ capable of being applied in any field whatever.” ' 

*P. a3. 
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It must be said in justice to the Wisconsin experiment that 
the practices of the Experimental College were far more pro- 
gressive and experimental than is implied in the above state- 
ment. The training of intelligence was grounded as much in 
a way of living as in formal training. In practice it was con- 
sidered a first essential that the faculty and students consti- 
tute an intimate group so that the faculty might understand 
the student’s personality and help him to organize his life 
socially and physically as well as intellectually. Moreover, 
the faculty was sensitive to the role of the arts and crafts in 
education and urged a rich and varied program of physical 
and recreational activities. As regards health service the ad- 
visers pointed out the necessity of coping in some way with 
the stresses and strains of sexual development and suggested 
that these be met in part by promoting natural and healthy 
relations as between the sexes, in part by guidance on the part 
of instructors, with the help and counsel of a psychiatrist. 

I mention these characteristics of the Wisconsin experi- 
ment because they are either discounted or positively ruled 
out from more recent formulations of neo-formalism. 

These have their clearest expression in the statements of 
President Hutchins of the University of Chicago and in the 
curriculum of St. John’s College of Maryland. 

President Hutchins draws attention to the fact that general 
education must be planned for 100 per cent of our youth 
population. The trend of nonemployment, he holds, indi- 
cates clearly that schools can provide the healthiest occupa- 
tion for youth and in consequence we should now plan general 
education for all youth between the ages of sixteen and twenty, 
or, roughly speaking, for the period now comprising the last 
two years of high school and the first two years of college. 

While Dr. Hutchins is not altogether clear as to whether 
he would insist at once upon an identical training for all youth 
it seems fair to conclude that he would wish for it. For ex- 


2See The Higher Learning in America, pp. 15 and 61. Also School and 
Society, XLVII (March 26, 1938), 388. 
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ample, in a paper read in 1935* he proposed two types of 
curricula at the end of the second year of high school, one 
‘for students in general education and one for technical or 
homemaking training of a sub-professional type”; but some- 
what later, in The Higher Learning in America, he states that 
the program he favors is adapted to two-thirds of our youth 
who can learn from books and that the one-third of normal 
youth who do not so learn can be taught to do so. It is this 
hope that young people will be led to assimilate the same 
basic education, which explains his one and only concession 
to individual differences in general education. He would pro- 
vide that students of differing abilities be permitted to proceed 
at different paces. The route to and the content of education 
should be the same for all, the rate at which each is to pro- 
ceed he would vary for individuals. 

The Hutchins plan of general education differs from the 
Meikeljohn experiment in that Hutchins employs not at all, 
for purposes of schooling, what the student learns from first- 
hand experience. The extracurricular life of students in 
schools and colleges he views as evidence of educational ill 
health. It testifies to a denatured curriculum. Students re- 
sort to the extracurriculum, he states, “because the curriculum 
is stupid.” In the process of restoring intellectual vitality to 
the curriculum he would wash his hands of all responsibility 
for the character development which comes from experiences 
other than that of intellectual training. The profound changes 
that have occurred in home and community living do not 
move him to change the character of school education, pre- 
sumably because he believes that the essential content of an 
education is, if rightly understood, “the same at any time, in 
any place, under any political, social, or economic condi- 
tions.” * Accordingly he insists: 


Today as yesterday we may leave experience to other institutions and 
influences and emphasize in education the contribution that it is 


*No Friendly Voice, p. 110. 
*The Higher Learning in America, p. 66. 
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supremely fitted to make, the intellectual training of the young. The 
life they lead when they are out of our hands will give them experience 
enough. We cannot try to give it to them and at the same time perform 
the task that is ours and ours alone.° 


This indifference to the educative possibilities of first-hand 
experience grows directly out of Hutchins’ basic thesis that 
the intellect is primary in directing the individual. He thus 
ignores the conclusions of the clinical psychologists who find 
all behavior including intellectual functioning to be a function 
of the behavior of the total personality. These psychologists 
seem to have identified an intimate interrelationship between 
“intellect”? and “emotion,” if these can be thought of as 
discrete faculties, and have clearly demonstrated the subtle 
influence of emotional factors and environmental influences 
upon the organization and the functioning of the intellect. 
In the face of these conclusions Hutchins boldly asserts: 


Since character is the result of choice, it is difficult to see how you can 
develop it unless you train the mind to make intelligent choices.® 


The assumption that training the mind is qualitatively dif- 


ferent from what Dewey has described as the steady recon- 
struction and the reorganization of all experience gives an ex- 
clusively bookish emphasis to the Hutchins program. This 
is frankly admitted. Its purpose, Hutchins and his associates 
emphasize, is to restore to education its original function. 
‘“‘Many of our schools today resemble,” he holds, ‘‘a cross be- 
tween a playground and a juvenile detention home.”’ In com- 
mon with that group which call themselves the essentialists, 
the neo-formalists are striving to rescue education from what 
they believe to be a deterioration in intellectual and scholastic 
standards and the total loss of direction which have resulted 
from taking seriously the interests and concerns of students 
as guides for their education.” Just as the essentialists in the 


® Ibid., p. 69. * Ibid., p. 29. 

"Interests, they hold, cannot help young people to select wisely. Interest 
properly follows upon, rather than precedes, a correctly chosen education. 
Similarly variations which may occur in dealing with student difficulties are 
variations in method and in technique rather than of subject matter. 
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elementary and early secondary years insist upon the ‘‘con- 
struction of a rich, sequential, and systematic curriculum based 
on an irreducible body of knowledge, skills, and attitudes com- 
mon to a democratic culture,” * the mastery of which shall be 
stressed, so the neo-formalists seek to restore as central in 
general education the abilities to read, to write, to speak, 
and to think. 

How are these abilities to be developed and what should 
constitute the subject matter of general education? 

Here, oddly enough, we encounter differences between the 
neo-formalists. And the fact that there is a difference is 
significant, for it reveals a fundamental characteristic of this 
philosophy—its dependence upon an authority outside the data 
afforded by any specific educational situation or problem. 
Since the neo-formalists insist that the interests and concerns 
and the needs of students are essentially irrelevant to the 
selection of a well balanced educational diet, the values in- 
herent in an education are thought to inhere in a subject mat- 
ter or a formal process as such and not in the unique inter- 
action between a living personality and this subject matter 
or process. Consequently also, the criteria which determine 
an educational program derive from outside the area of 
interaction. For the neo-formalists these criteria are found in 
metaphysics. But since, as John Pilley has recently pointed 
out,® the neo-formalists differ somewhat in the brand of 
metaphysics to which they give allegiance we may expect in 
time considerable divergence in the specific subject matter and 
processes which they consider indispensable for general edu- 
cation. In this, by the way, neo-formalists are at one with 
all who rest their case in specific prescriptions for education 
apart from the needs of students. As Richardson pointed out 
in 1924 in 4 Study of the Liberal College, where educators 


*From a “Summary of Theses” submitted in mimeographed form for discus- 
sion at a meeting held in connection with the Department of Superintendence 
in Cleveland in February 1939. 


°“The Liberal Arts and Progressive Education,” The Social Frontier, V 
(April 1939), 211-16. 
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unite upon the general proposition that a faculty can best pre- 
scribe what students should study, in practice they tend to 
disagree with respect to the nature of these prescriptions. 

We cannot take the time to describe here the details of 
the Hutchins program. It finds general exemplification in the 
curriculum at St. John’s College of Maryland. It must suffice 
to say that in this curriculum the great books find a central 
position. A reading of one hundred of these books constitutes 
the central feature of the four-year course. Since the books 
are designed to reveal to the student ‘‘those eternal problems 
which his ancestors faced before him and which recur for 
every generation of human beings,” they are arranged in both 
chronological and disciplinary sequence. When grouped 
chronologically they fall into four cultural periods, one period 
for each of the four years. From a disciplinary point of view 
they are classified into three groups: one constitutes a basis 
for teaching the arts of reading, understanding, and criticism; 
one is primarily literary and linguistic; the third is mathe- 
matical and scientific. Accompanying the reading of books in 
mathematics and science there is emphasis upon laboratory 
work where the student in the course of his four years studies 
“the devices of measurement and instruments of precision,” 
repeats “the crucial and canonical experiments in the history 
of science,’ and focuses upon crucial and contemporary prob- 
lems in science. 


EDUCATION FOR ADJUSTMENT 


A second trend in the planning and the organization of 
general education is specific and practical in its emphasis. It 
conceives the student as being primarily at the receiving end 
of the educational process. Accordingly the student must 
absorb essential knowledge, those facts and principles already 
salted down within the major fields of learning; make a part 
of himself acceptable codes of conduct; acquire those skills 
and techniques essential for successful performance in the 
workaday world. Since the emphasis of this general trend 
is upon the adaptation of the student to what already exists 
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outside of him—the details of knowledge and the practices of 
men, as against an original and creative working over on his 
part of what he thus encounters—I characterize it education 
for adjustment. 

Probably its clearest and most consistent expression is found 
in those public school systems which are today taking seriously 
the need of developing the junior college as a terminal edu- 
cational institution. The directors of these schools observe 
the increasing nonemployment of youth between the ages of 
sixteen and twenty on the one hand and the mounting school 
enrollments in the upper years of high school and the first two 
years of college on the other. They observe that opportunity 
must speedily be afforded for all youth within this age range 
to continue their schooling, and they conclude with Doak S. 
Campbell that education for this 100 per cent must be de- 
signed ‘“‘to achieve certain broad social ends, of which prepa- 
ration for scholarly pursuits is but a part.” *° 

A similar situation faced educators some years ago on the 
elementary and junior high school levels. Their answer was 
uniformity, standardization, and the organization of what 
Kilpatrick has called “‘pre-digested subject matter.” It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find a similar tendency operating 
where mass education has moved up a rung or two on the 
educational ladder. 

It would not be accurate, however, to convey the impression 
that a conception of education which is primarily concerned 
with adjustment operates solely in public junior colleges. It 
influences as well the curricula of a goodly number of colleges 
and universities which have organized their first two years 
in lower divisions or junior colleges, and it has characterized 
much of the early experimentation in private as well as public 
four-year junior colleges. 

The theory I am describing manifests itself in two ways: 
(1) in offering general courses, commonly called survey 


” Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II, p. 116. 
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courses, which are designed to provide the student with the 
basic content of a general education and, (2) at times parallel 
to this, at times subsequent to it, specific preparation for voca- 
tional and semiprofessional work. In the minds of many edu- 
cators these two types of preparation and adjustment are dif- 
ferent in kind. Actually, while separated into two distinct 
compartments, they follow from similar if not identical psy- 
chological theories of learning. 

Take, for example, survey courses as commonly organized. 
These courses evolve out of the legitimate desire to read unity 
and consistency of pattern into the student’s education, to give 
him an overview of representative fields of knowledge, or an 
equally complete introduction to the facts and principles and 
activities within a functional area of living. As an introduc- 
tion to fields of knowledge this movement probably reached 
its culminating point some years ago at Colgate University, 
where students in their freshman year were required to devote 
two-thirds of their time to five survey courses, surveys of the 
physical sciences, the biological sciences, the social sciences, 
the fine arts, philosophy and religion. Of these courses Pres- 
ident Cutten wrote: 


Colgate is aware that it did not invent the survey course, but it 
believes it is the first to carry the idea to its logical conclusion, and that 
its five courses spreading over the whole domain of human knowledge, 
and required of all freshmen, constitute a departure in college edu- 
cation.” 


While other colleges of liberal arts and junior colleges are 
less ambitious as regards the program of a student in a single 
year, survey courses designed to help him “master the leading 
ideas and significant facts in the principal fields of knowledge”’ 
as intended at the University of Chicago, for example, are 
on the increase. 

Survey courses are not confined, however, to overviews of 
representative fields of knowledge. In recent years, attempts 


™ Quoted from the Survey by the American Association of University Women. 
Thirty-First Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 


Pp. 46-47. 
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have been made to use them as introductions to functional 
areas of living. [hus Stephens College, Missouri, has pio- 
neered in a new type of organization. Under the direction 
of W. W. Charters a survey was made of the activities in 
which women actually engage, the problems and the needs 
they encounter in the course of their daily lives. These re- 
turns have been classified into seven areas ** of activity, and 
problems and courses have been designed to enable the stu- 
dents of Stephens to acquire the principles, facts, and skills 
which women need to possess to live effectively in our society. 

Goucher College is also engaged in an interesting attempt 
to make education functional. Taking its cue from the pro- 
cedure of the United States Department of State in establish- 
ing standards of eligibility for departmental posts by analyz- 
ing “records of usage’”’ which reveal the duties actually per- 
formed by the office in question, the college has attempted 
to determine “‘what qualifications, preparations, and training 
would be useful to a Goucher graduate in living her life.” 
Eight objectives of general education ** have been formulated 
which, the college believes, relate directly to the life activi- 
ties of women. Although courses are organized to realize 
these objectives, no course other than English constitutes an 
absolute requirement. On the contrary, the student’s progress 
is appraised in terms of progress toward the objectives, and 


her courses are selected under guidance with these ends in 
mind. 


“ These areas are: communications, physical health, mental health, aesthetics, 
social adjustment, economics, religion. 


* These objectives are: 


1. to establish and maintain physical and mental health; 
2. to comprehend and communicate ideas both in English and in foreign 
languages; 
3. to understand the scientific method in theory and application; 
to understand the heritage of the past in its relation to the present; 
to establish satisfying relations with individuals and with groups; 
utilize resources with economic and aesthetic satisfaction; 
to enjoy literature and the other arts; 
to appreciate religious and philosophical values. 
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It will be observed that this basic approach in the selecting 
of subject matter or activities apart from the immediate needs 
and the peculiar circumstances that make a student what he is 
or bear down upon him at the moment is not unlike the 
method of job analysis as applied in vocational and semi- 
professional education. These, too, have developed within 
the junior college area and constitute a significant portion of 
the terminal curricula in both junior colleges and the lower 
divisions of universities as well as in many liberal arts col- 
leges. These vocational courses operate on the assumption 
that many students require preparation for jobs and this 
preparation should be of a specific character. 

One of the most influential leaders in the movement was 
the late Robert J. Leonard, one-time director of vocational 
education at the University of California and later director 
of the school of education at Teachers College, New York. 
Leonard accumulated evidence to indicate three tendencies in 
industry, business, and the professions. First is an upgrading 
of occupations, a tendency for types of work that were once 
rudimentary and simple to develop into practices that are 
scientific and involved and require careful training for their 
performance. Thus the contractor becomes an engineer, and 
the domestic servant who cares for the sick a trained nurse. 
Secondly, professions that were once wholes have become sub- 
divided into parts which in many cases are as extensive as the 
original profession. Dentistry, for example, includes not only 
the dentist, orthodontist, and research dentist but the dental 
nurse, the dental hygienist, the dental mechanic. And third, 
Leonard observes it is less customary than formerly for in- 
dividuals to pass from one level to a higher occupational level. 

This suggests that the junior college period be devoted not 
only to the completion of general education from a cultural 
point of view but as well to the training of individuals who 
will enter the middle-class vocations and the semiprofessions. 
And observe, in organizing and selecting the content and the 
methods taught in these courses, essentially the same assump- 
tions are employed as in the construction of survey courses. 
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Emphasis is not upon the student, his interests, or the peculi- 
arities of his situation as such but rather upon what should 
be inculcated in him. The organizers of survey courses resort 
to diverse methods in determining the facts and principles to 
be taught. The crudest device is that of balancing the in- 
terests of related departments which are often competitors 
for the future allegiance of students. A second device em- 
ploys statistical and scientific methods for arriving at a con- 
sensus of judgments of authorities in the fields represented. 
Still a third utilizes the results of an activity or functional 
analysis similar to that of Charters at Stephens College. 

But how does this differ essentially from the procedure 
used in organizing a vocational course in which the existing 
state of a vocation is accepted as a standard, its processes are 
analyzed, and students are prepared specifically in the per- 
formance of those operations as revealed by the job analysis? 
The fundamental psychological assumptions would seem to 
be similar. The learner is viewed in each case as primarily 
a recipient. He is either a mind to absorb what is presented 
to him or an organism to be conditioned to think and to feel 
and to act in desirable but predetermined ways. This trend 
in general education leans heavily upon behavioristic and 
mechanistic psychology and the statistical and scientific tools 
which its devotees employ for selecting from the inexhaustible 
resources of knowledge or the multiplicity of activities of men 
those which quantitatively and objectively viewed seem to be 
of most importance. 


MEETING THE PERSONAL-SOCIAL NEEDS OF STUDENTS IN A 
DEMOCRATIC SOCIETY 

The same practical concern which eventuated in educational 
programs, based upon careful surveys of cultural needs and 
resources, of books, and of life, has led to provision for the 
guidance of students. The guidance movement grew out 
of a common-sense emphasis upon the importance of helping 
students to fit into the requirements of school and college life, 
to cope effectively with the curriculum, to meet the demands 
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of social adjustment and of social living. It recognized that 
individuals differ in their interests and their abilities and it 
proposed that assistance be rendered students in meeting the 
educational requirements common to all. 

But the guidance movement also implied a respect for in- 
dividual differences. It accepted the fact that differences in 
interests and in life goals are legitimate consequences of an 
education in a democracy. Consequently to the emphasis 
which guidance took over from business and industrial man- 
agement (an objective appraisal of the student’s assets and 
liabilities as a first condition for fitting him nicely into educa- 
tional grooves) was added a respect for the peculiarities of 
the individual personality. As the sources of these peculiari- 
ties have been studied and the origin of the problems and the 
concerns as well as the maladjustments of students have be- 
come better known, educators have acquired an insight into 
student development which bids fair to transform earlier and 
more limited conceptions of the ‘“‘needs” of individuals and of 
society alike. What began as an attempt the better to adjust 
students to school and to life has become a significant effort 
to reorganize the purposes and the materials of general educa- 
tion. In many institutions of school and college grade this 
movement has led to a thoroughgoing revision of the cur- 
riculum in the light of student needs. Moreover, the concept 
of a need as a basis for educational planning is undergoing 
change. The concerns, the problems, the interests of an in- 
dividual are viewed as the unique expression within him of 
the events and the forces of the cultural medium of which he 
is a part. Conversely the needs or demands of society, as the 
educator encounters and uses them are but partial descrip- 
tions, abstractions, of desirable characteristics of the culture 
—its traditions, expectations, pressures, longed-for relation- 
ships, and arrangements of its people and their possessions 
which can find reality only in the lives and activities of con- 
crete personalities. These demands are met in a healthy 
manner only when they complement, reinforce, and fuse 
healthily with the living tissues of personalities. The needs 
of society and the individual are thus but two sides of one 
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and the same shield. Accordingly there has developed in 
recent years still a third trend in general education com- 
monly called the ‘“‘needs approach.” It is an attempt to 
identify the points of growing pain alike in the individual 
and the society which sustains him, to determine what are the 
general problems of growth, of concern, and of interest for 
the student; to ascertain what in his culture gives rise to 
these problems; and by means of analysis and study of con- 
crete individuals in specific situations to provide those re- 
sources of material and experience which will enable the stu- 
dent creatively to meet his needs in working harmony with 
the major values of a democratic society. 

Reference has already been made to the functional courses 
at Stephens College and the functional objectives of Goucher 
College. It is therefore necessary at this point to draw at- 
tention to the careful provisions for personal guidance of 
students at each of these institutions. At Stephens an ad- 
visory system exists which associates each teacher intimately 
with ten students.** ‘The adviser encourages his students to 
study their own needs, to select their own goals of effort, to 
evaluate their progress, and to participate in appropriate ac- 
tivities. In addition there are counselors or clinicians to give 
specialized assistance to students on the adviser’s recum- 
mendations. Assignments within courses are differentiated 
and often the content modified with respect to the interests 
and needs of students thus determined. So, too, at Goucher 
the realization of the objectives of general education is sought 
both through the guidance which advisers can give and by 
means of a flexible arrangement of schedules and programs. 
Inevitably these individual adaptations of the student’s work, 
in courses originally organized on the basis of group needs, 
will lead to new organizations more sensitive to the indi- 
vidual’s peculiar equipment and circumstances. 

The work of the General College at the University of Min- 


“See B. Lamar Johnson, Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, National Society for the 
Study of Education, Part II, pp. 128-34; also James Madison Wood, “A 
Woman’s Right to a Right Education,” Progressive Education, XV (January 
1939), 44-50. 
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nesota also illustrates this new trend. Here under the leader- 
ship of Dean MacLean a thorough study is made of all who 
enroll in the General College, their backgrounds, their in- 
terests, their attitudes, their abilities, and the circumstances 
and conditions of their life at home and in the college—all 
with the purpose of securing an accurate and intimate picture 
of the student and his needs. The General College has also 
studied groups of young adults who have recently left the 
university. This study, writes MacLean, ‘covered pertinent 
questions on four areas of adult activity and interests: (1) 
earning a living, (2) home and family life, (3) personal life, 
(4) social and civic life. Within each of these areas we set 
up batteries of questions probing for the problems, activities, 
and interests of the adults involved.” * 

On the basis of these findings the General College is re- 
placing ten of its earlier survey courses with core courses de- 
signed to help students deal constructively with their needs in 
four major areas. These courses are called Personal Life 
Orientation, Home and Family Life Orientation, General 
Vocational Orientation, Social and Civic Orientation. 

It is interesting to observe that the four areas of student 
needs identified at the University of Minnesota correspond 
with classifications of needs which emerge from investigations 
elsewhere. For example, the Adolescent Study of the Com- 
mission on the Secondary School Curriculum of the Progres- 
sive Education Association has accumulated case study data 
on some 650 young people. Most of these young people are 
enrolled in secondary schools and colleges. Some are being 
assisted by the National Youth Administration. Some are ina 
vocational school. Their needs fall into categories practi- 
cally identical with those of the Minnesota study. Moreover, 
schools and colleges which work intimately with relatively 
small groups of students seem to discover similar classifica- 
tions. Thus Bennington College has built its curriculum in 
sensitive response to the carefully determined interests and 

% Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II, p. 145. 
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concerns of its students. From a study of more than 600 
young women who have attended Bennington in the past six 
years, President Leigh concludes ** that these students are 
animated by twin drives, “‘the first is toward a mate suitable 
for a durable marriage and home.” This drive, states Dr. 
Leigh, motivates “‘sports, vacations, work opportunities, col- 
lege instruction and guidance in biology, physiology, and so- 
ciology.” The second major drive “is toward becoming a 
self-directed person doing something significant which is rec- 
ognized as such.”’ At one time in our culture this second drive 


was expressed through the first. Today, according to Dr. 
Leigh: 


Long before college is reached, girls envisage a future of intellectual, 
artistic, community pursuits which function independently of, although 
not exclusive of, marriage. Women students come to college for work 
in the natural sciences, in social sciences, in literature, art, drama, and 
music because they want to be learned, skillful, of social use, and to 
gain a sense of self-respect as laboratory workers, doctors, social investi- 
gators, teachers, political and industrial workers, students, writers, 


painters, scene designers, directors, musicians, philosophers, or thinkers. 


Dr. Leigh also finds closely allied to the second major urge 
the desire to be someone recognized as making independent 
choices, and the desire to win a place for oneself in the college 
community. 

We might enumerate other studies of young people’s needs 
in order to sustain the substantial validity of those already 
mentioned. However, the essential point here is the fact that 
many educators in schools and colleges alike are attempting 
to determine from studies of groups of individuals and from 
intensive individual case studies what the actual needs of 
young people are and how these needs take character from 
the peculiar circumstances surrounding the individual (politi- 
cal, social, economic). On the basis of the findings educators 
are organizing and reorganizing courses of study and the 
curriculum as a whole. ‘Core curricula” or ‘“‘core courses” 


“Robert D. Leigh, “College as Transition,” 


Progressive Education, XVI 
(January 1939), 51-58. 
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(by which is meant courses required of all students) in both 
secondary school and college represent one attempt in this 
direction. But as Powers, Bigelow, MacLean, and others 
have shown in the Thirty-Eighth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, organized efforts are now 
under way to provide materials of instruction capable of 
adaptation to varied types of curricula organization in har- 
mony with this general trend. The recent report of the Com- 
mittee on the Function of Science in General Education of 
the Commission on the Secondary School Curriculum repre- 
sents the cooperative efforts of one group within one subject 
matter field in harmony with this point of view. 

The attempt to make available material and resources for 





























general education appropriate to the needs of young people 
may resemble at times the ancient tendency to pour old wine 
into new bottles. But this is not entirely the case. For one 
thing it seeks to utilize the firsthand experience of young 
people in a manner the neo-formalists would eschew. Simi- 
larly it differs from the method and the ends of the job 
analysis. For example, as against specific vocational training : 
in general education this third group would involve young 
people in significant adult activities because of the basic edu- ' 
cational values thus realized. These experiences may serve . 
incidentally the purposes of general vocational orientation, . 
but over and above these outcomes it is sought to give young 
people a sense of performing a task that is socially significant, 
of thus revealing the full meaning of principles encountered + 
in classroom or laboratory, or, as in the case of routine Pe 
work experience, the social and cultural as well as the eco- th 
. on eg. ° . the 
nomic possibilities of work. As Bigelow and MacLean re- “ 
mark: i 
More and more institutions concerned with general education are opl 
sending their students out into the market places, into the legislatures, nat 
into the art studios, into the factories that produce power and goods per 
of every sort, out to see the farms, the railroads and other agencies of nox 
communication.*? tals 






" Thirty-Eighth Yearbook, National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
II, p. 366. 
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Antioch, Bennington and other colleges have observed the 
maturing effects of work as an inherent part of the college 
program. Similarly, some of the National Youth Adminis- 
tration Resident Centers, the Volunteer Work Camps of the 
Friends’ Service Committee, and the Work Camps of the 
Progressive Education Association are revealing hitherto un- 
tapped possibilities for vitalizing principles in the natural and 
social sciences as well as affording concrete opportunities for 
young people to meet certain essential needs by engaging in 
socially significant enterprises. 

Careful scrutiny of these new tendencies will reveal still a 
further characteristic, one that sets it off clearly from neo- 
formalism. It is no less an attempt than to acquaint young 
people with what Lawrence K. Frank describes as “the emerg- 
ing new ideas and conceptions, already implicit in our sciences, 
and arts today, that are to dominate our future culture.’ * 
The neo-formalist would use the old books as a means for 
helping young people find the answers to “the eternal prob- 
lems which their ancestors faced before them and which re- 
cur with each generation.” The newer point of view would 
find an appropriate use of some of these books in order better 
to understand the origin and the history of many of our pres- 
ent problems. At the same time it recognizes that problems 


today are unique and perhaps require unique answers. As 
Frank states: 


Plato and Aristotle endeavored to meet the social and individual 
crises by advancing new conceptions and beliefs, and by projecting a 
new way of ordering the world and conduct. Their labors introduced 
the climate of opinion that has persisted until our day. Now we face 
the same task of reconstituting our conceptual world, and of creating 
the new patterns of reflective thinking needed for that purpose. We 
can rely neither upon the ideas and conceptions of these Greek philos- 
ophers, nor their methods of thinking, but must courageously and imagi- 
natively attempt for our time what they did for theirs. The persistent 
perplexities and aspirations of human life that were familiar to them 
now confront us, and we must not evade our responsibilities by a nos- 
talgic return to their formulations and procedures. As Santayana once 
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remarked, “a passion for the primitive is a sign of archaism in morals”; 
and, he might have added, of regression of intelligence.'® 


I have tried to emphasize the social as well as the indi- 
vidual aspects of the needs approach. It consists of a blend 
of the two, and thus contrasts both with earlier tendencies in 
progressive education and with trends toward regimentation 
and uniformity. It seeks to stress more consciously than 
either general or liberal education has previously done the 
major purposes of education in a democracy. This charac- 
teristic of the movement is of utmost importance since it 
springs from a concept of needs which recognizes the recipro- 
cal relationship of the individual and his society. But the 
limitations of time as well as of an audience’s patience will 
permit no more than casual reference to it. Fortunately the 
publications of the Educational Policies Commission as well 
as those of the Commission on the Secondary School Curricu- 
lum and the work of the curriculum groups in a number of 
specific situations testify to its growing importance in a criti- 
cal period. It is pertinent to draw attention only to the dis- 
tinctive manner in which the ideals of democracy are used by 
this third group of educators. They are conceived as ex- 
pressions of our culture, of our American society, which can 
be emphasized to give direction to and to help further the 
realization of needs. Thus the recognition of the worth of 
the individual is a principle which can order life within class- 
room and school and must so order living arrangements if 
intellectual formulations are to have meaning. But it also 
suggests individual adaptations of content and method to 
student possibility. When it is grounded in practice in the 
curricular and extracurricular life of students it can receive 
added clarification with specific formulation as an ideal of 
American society. Literature and the arts, the natural and 
the social sciences as well as philosophy are grist for this mill. 
As thus recognized and formulated the ideal becomes a work- 
ing principle which young people can apply for themselves in 
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their own specific ways and in the process arrive at a philos- 
ophy which will perhaps give them a satisfying sense of direc- 
tion in a world of confusion and conflict. 

But a democratic education will have to supplement this 
principle with others, principles that contrast clearly a demo- 
cratic way of life with that of rival philosophies such as 
fascism and communism. For example, the ideal of a recipro- 
cal and functional relationship between the individual and his 
group or of group to group within a larger whole distinguishes 
democratic relationships from both rugged individualism and 
from collectivism. Still a third democratic principle stresses 
reliance upon free intelligence as against authoritarian meth- 
ods of solving problems and resolving conflicts. 

Throughout the country significant efforts are now under 
way to organize life within the student body and to select and 
use subject matter within courses so as to give body and 
clarity to the working principles of a democratic society. 
Furthermore, in guidance work with students, in the identifi- 
cation of student needs and particularly in helping students 
to work out their needs, specific efforts are being made to 
stress and to foster those characteristics of personality which, 
in the light of the peculiarities of the given situations, mark 
progress toward the democratic ideals. The movement to 
incorporate these principles within the content and the pro- 
cedures of general education constitutes a unique feature of 
the ‘‘needs approach” and imbues it with a social and a dem- 
ocratic context. 

I have endeavored to outline briefly three major current 
trends in general education. These three relatively distinct 
philosophies and programs are evident in the curricula of our 
schools and colleges. I grant, however, that few institutions 
will serve as clean-cut illustrations of any one. A visitor from 
abroad is more likely to encounter confusion and contradic- 
tion. Even where administration and faculty are committed 
in their hearts to the realization of a common philosophy, 
compromise and adjustment to practical situations often even- 
tuate in inconsistent practices. 
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Furthermore there are lines of general agreement as be- 
tween these trends which on occasion disguise more basic con- 
flicts. For example, all are responsive to the fact that general 
education must serve a more widely selected group than here- 
tofore. Indeed it is commonly recognized that educational 
plans and programs must be built with an eye to the educa- 
tional requirements of all youth between the ages of sixteen 
and twenty. Secondly, each seeks a substitute for the elec- 
tive system which has pulverized the educational experiences 
of young people. Each agrees that greater unity and integra- 
tion must be introduced into the student’s education. And 
finally, through the organization of courses and through per- 
sonnel or guidance work there is fairly general recognition 
that young people must be assisted in reading purpose and 
meaning into their lives. 

These are significant agreements. But the disagreements 
are also significant; perhaps crucial for the future of Ameri- 
can democracy. Consequently it is essential that educators 
not gloss them over. It is not a matter of indifference to 
American youth or to us as to where young people will turn 
in order to find the answers to the problems which they be- 
lieve are most vital to their welfare and their future. It is 
not irrelevant that we conceive of learning as essentially an 
absorptive process or as habit formation, or as the discovery 
of truths that exist without reference to the changing circum- 
stances of men, or as a creative process in which a unique self 
now wrestles with its environment, now cooperates with its 
surroundings in an effort to produce a manner of living that is 
genuinely novel. Theories of learning are in the end identical 
with what their advocates believe to be the nature of man and 
of the good society. What each of us thus believes should 
characterize general education is one with what he hopes in 
fact will become the world of tomorrow. 








The Council and the Individual 


By HERBERT E. HAWKES 


RECALL that at the annual meeting of last May the 
] retiring chairman remarked that although the position of 

chairman of the American Council on Education is a dis- 
tinction, in fact an honor not lightly to be esteemed, it is a 
sort of fifth wheel to a coach already well provided with 
wheels. Everyone knows that Doctors Zook and Marsh and 
the rest of the central staff do all of the work, have all of the 
ideas, and find the means for carrying them out. They do 
refer their actions to the Executive Committee and to the 
chairman in order to make them legal. 

As for remarks at this time, I have to confess that I have 
not dared to read any of the addresses that retiring chairmen 
have made in the past, because I felt certain that I would wish 
to say what they have already said much more effectively than 
I could. 

It is natural that at this moment one should pause to con- 
sider, not the future of the Council, but rather the extent to 
which its efforts have represented the tendencies of education 
in this country during the recent past. If one examines the 
accomplishment of the Council during the past twenty-two 
years, I think that one is forced to the conclusion that its 
studies, its researches, and its services have focused upon those 
aspects of education that have been most characteristic of the 
nation during this time. And not only those aspects of educa- 
tion, but those aspects as they reflect our national life and 
ideals. You will probably agree that if our political and social 
and intellectual way of life means anything, it means that de- 
velopment in all of these directions is to be gained by the 
interaction of freely moving and independent minds with each 
other. And you will also agree that minds that are freely mov- 
ing and independent but have nothing in them do not help very 
much. A mind that is so open that everything falls out of it 
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is almost as useless as one that is completely closed. It is hard 
to believe that Jefferson’s oft-quoted remark that the cure of 
the evils of democracy was more democracy meant that the 
cure could be effected by ignorance and indifference. The cure 
for errors due to ignorance and misdirected emotion is not 
continued ignorance and increased heat without light. Our 
only hope for the future lies in that increase in knowledge and 
understanding and in tolerance that ought to follow sound 
education. If all this is true, it means that the primary aim 
of education, so far as it has to do with our national culture, 
is to prepare each individual intellectually, emotionally, and 
ethically to take charge of himself. Only in this way can he 
serve as a center of influence in the kind of social order for 
which this country stands. These remarks seem almost too 
obvious to justify the time that it has taken to state them. But 
we deans are used to making obvious statements and it is hard 
to break the habit. 

This means that unless the youth that will make up our 
citizenry are exposed to the intellectual life, each according to 
his capacity, we are headed for trouble. It does not mean 
that knowledge will solve all of our problems. It does not 
mean that if a man sees the right he will necessarily choose 
the right. The trained crook is not what we are seeking. I 
am not going to argue this dialectic question. It all depends 
on the definition of terms, as most arguments do. My point 
is that the appropriate education of the individual is the sine 
qua non of a successful democracy. 

As I look at the career of the American Council on Educa- 
tion, this has been its role from the very start up to the present 
moment: to stimulate by studies, by activities, and by service 
the knowledge of and the training of the individual. We all 
know that this is a comparatively new point of view in the 
so-called higher education. The primary schools got the idea 
a hundred years ago. But only during the life of this Council 
has that concept of the liberal arts college been widely ac- 
cepted. This is encouraging, and it may possibly mean that in 
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the course of another decade or two this fundamental point 
of view of the desirability of knowing and adapting education 
to the individual will begin to percolate into the graduate 
schools and professional schools. I see symptoms of such a 
movement even now. 

I have remarked on many occasions that embarking on a 
new line of endeavor like that of adapting education to the 
individual is full of difficulty and that those who try to lead the 
movement are open to much sarcastic comment from those 
who follow the age-long assumption of so-called educators that 
what is good for one student is necessarily good for all. New 
tools must be devised. An entirely new technique of evalua- 
tion must be devised, and it is far from easy. I recall making 
an obvious remark, fifteen or so years ago—at a meeting of 
some branch of the American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, I think it was—that it would save thousands 
of years of effective living for our fellow citizens if we could 
reduce the period of floundering after a young man or woman 
stops his formal education and before he finds the appropriate 
niche in the social order. I was made chairman of a committee 
to solve that little problem, and a number of us, Dr. Mann 
among them, met and talked and talked and met off and on 
for two or three years in an attempt to see at what end we 
could attack that problem. We finally decided that we needed 
tools and techniques of evaluation of various aspects of youth 
in order to discover just what kind of people these individuals 
were anyway. And that was one of many starts toward the 
development of this Council in individualization of higher 
education. 

Look over the list of the projects of the Council, now or 
recently in operation: American Youth Commission, Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education, Cooperative Study of Secondary 
School Standards, Committee on Measurement and Guidance, 
including the Cooperative Test Service, Committee on Co- 
ordination and Implementation of the Findings of Educational 
Research, and the Committee on Modern Languages. Every 
one of these and of other important activities of the Council 
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emphasizes the point that I am making. Every one of these 
enterprises involves either fact-finding regarding individuals, 
or is concerned with the evaluation of some aspect of their 
development. 

The contrast between the attitudes of 1918 and those of 
1939, in the understanding of and respect for the attempts to 
find some means of evaluating what have always been consid- 
ered the imponderables, is almost unbelievable. One still finds 
the cynic who is critical of the whole movement. But such 
voices are less frequently heard, and less influential. And one 
of the important reasons for this change in attitude is the 
work of this Council. I suppose that the chief cause of criticism 
is the very natural one that so many mistakes have been made. 
Few who have not seen from the inside the difficulties of the 
problem of evaluation realize the trials that beset one, and the 
patient labor needed to meet them. In fact, I feel that Job was 
a mere amateur in patience compared with the men and women 
who have been carrying forward the activities of this Council 
during the past two decades. We are so accustomed to the 
accuracy and quick results of measurement in the field of 
physical measurement that we almost unconsciously make com- 
parisons which make all efforts in the field of educational 
evaluation seem crude or even futile. 

Another criticism, also often justified, is freqently leveled 
against all kinds of surveys and studies by associations, and 
councils and governmental agencies. It is often said, and with 
justice, that many of these extensive and expensive studies 
result in a perfect reservoir of facts, for which no adequate 
exit is provided so that the surrounding ground may be fer- 
tilized. I suppose that there are miles of reports on our 
shelves containing facts long since irrelevant which might have 
been utilized if someone had gotten at it. The Council has 
always included the so-called “implementation” of its studies 
in its plans, but there again, it is simpler to point out the 
danger or the deficiency than to remedy it. But in spite of all 
the errors, ineffective starts, unimplemented findings, an in- 
credible gain has been made. 
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One aspect of our common enterprise of developing a type 
of education adapted to the needs of the individual deserves 
passing notice. In the old days of the same prescribed college 
course for everybody, the assumption was made that students 
were sufficiently homogeneous in capacity to justify uniform 
treatment. Of course this is an assumption contrary to fact. 
No college in the country is or ever has been sufficiently homo- 
geneous to warrant such an assumption. It may be that before 
going to college became as much a matter of course as it is 
today, the process of self-selection afforded a student body 
more homogeneous that we now have. But if any of you 
among the elder statesmen will recall the members of your 
class in college, you will be forced to admit that there was 
considerable spread in their qualities of mind, as well as char- 
acter and temperament. But they all were exposed to the 
same stuff in college. 

As the result of recent attempts to evaluate the capacity 
to do book work (so-called intelligence tests, I mean, and all 
of the other techniques), we now know much more about the 
wide variability in every aspect of the human raw material of 
our colleges than we did. We realize that only a small pro- 
portion of them were ever intended by their Maker to be 
scholars. The assumption that the education best adapted to 
each and every boy in college consists in concentrating in some 
narrow field of scholarship during two or three years of his 
college course does not take into account the obvious facts 
about college boys. Not everyone gains any values worth hav- 
ing for him in being required to explore every indentation in 
the coast line of truth. If a college which is not bound by law 
to admit all graduates of high schools knows its students, it 
discovers that many of them would become far more effective 
intellectual and social members of their communities if they 
do not specialize to this extent. I imagine that those colleges 
that are required by law to admit many students not well 
adapted to the college level of education must defer the 


process of selection a year or so. But even if many of these 


students are not research scholars by temperament, it does not 
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follow that the collegiate experience, both social and scholastic 
is wasted on them. They may have less capacity for this sort 
of thing than some of their fellows, but it is the duty of the 
college to find out what that capacity is, and to fill each to his 
capacity. We should never forget that a pint can be just as 
full as a gallon. And after all there are more pint cups than 
gallon measures in every college. The tragedy comes when 
we try either to force a gallon into a pint cup or, what is just 
as bad, be content with putting a pint into a gallon jug. And 
my point is that you simply cannot do a decent job unless you 
know which is which. 

There is no point in confusing this issue with so-called 
standards of admission, promotion, and graduation. A stand- 
ard means nothing unless you know, or at least suspect, what 
you are trying to standardize. 

It is therefore my conviction that this Council, whose ac- 
tivities I have followed closely for nearly twenty years, occu- 
pies a place in American education unique and important. Its 
face is toward the future, but behind it is a career of distinc- 
tion in the realization of the ideals that distinguish this country 
among the nations of the earth. 














Education and Democracy 


By SIR WILLMOTT LEWIS 


your point of view, I have less certainty. Grand old 

Thomas Carlyle once wrote the life of his great friend 
Sterling, and there occurs in that particular book the chapter 
which shows Carlyle at his very best as a humorist. He re- 
counts a visit to Samuel Taylor Coleridge in Highgate. He 
tells how he was subjected to the interminable monologue of 
that curious metaphysical talker, and upon his return to his 
house sat him down to recall this experience and in the course 
of it he used the following phrase: “To sit as a passive bucket 
and to be pumped into is an experience pleasant to no one.” 

I was once, as briefly as I could possibly arrange it, exposed 
to an educational process. I may say that it left me so con- 
stituted that when I heard that Dean Hawkes was the author 
of works on algebra, I was torn between an instinctive repul- 
sion and the respect that one owes to a teacher. 

I am talking on a subjec* which is more familiar to you than 
to me. I am talking on a subject which is of peculiar impor- 
tance at a time of grave uncertainty in the world. I am in- 
clined to offer you a road out of this uncertainty. I am in- 
clined to offer you a possible object of blame by telling you of 
a conversation which took place recently between three men— 
one a doctor, the other an engineer, the third an economist. 
They were arguing as to which of their vocations came first 
in human life, and the doctor said, ‘Woman was made by the 


removal of a rib from Adam. Obviously my occupation came 
first.”” 


T; IS delightful from my point of view to be here. As to 


“No, no,” said the engineer, ‘‘when the world itself was 
made out of chaos, the greatest engineering feat of all time 
was accomplished.” 

“Ah,” said the economist, tapping himself complacently on 
the bosom, ‘“‘but who made the chaos ?”’ 
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Some such chaos does exist, and perhaps we have not yet 
enough of it to make a world, but what is lacking, I think, 
is royally contributed to by the press. I have been a writer 
for the press all my life and nothing today more profoundly 
impresses me than the pathos of the position of the average 
reader in the presence of the modern newspaper. He is of- 
fered a hundred images every morning, no one of which can 
be completely realized. His mind is switched on and switched 
off Turin to Timbuktu, from Cambodia to Connecticut, and 
he is left in what I have come to recognize as a state of mental 
and intellectual short-windedness. Out of this I imagine comes 
that curious shallow, inconsecutive thing, the modern mind, 
which prefers the article to the book, prefers the paragraph 
to the article, and ends by preferring the headline to the 
paragraph. 

A great deal of what you gentlemen so painfully build up 
may be torn down, I am afraid, by the utter confusion, the 
incredible complexity, and the appalling profusion of the in- 
formation collected for and given to the average man and 
woman every day of their lives. 

There is a certain unfitness, I fear, in the appearance of 
a layman before a group of professionals. My own preoccu- 
pation has for many years been with the various systems of 
government existing in the world and their actual working, 
not with the instruction of the young; and if there were not— 
as there is—a relation between the two there would be no 
excuse whatever for any words from me. The subject I chose 
was “Education and Democracy,” but I had something more 
definite in mind than that very general title implies. I was 
thinking of education in this democracy, in this country which, 
from an early period in its corporate life had come to consider 
society as homogeneous, not as reflecting any stratification of 
citizens within the general order. 

The man who wrote, and the men who signed, the Declara- 
tion of Independence paved the way for those who drew up 
the Constitution, which grew from a seed planted by John 
Locke—his assertion that the powers of government should 
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be divided according to their nature (executive, legislative, 
and judicial) and not according to any division of classes. By 
as much as this truth has been illustrated in the practice of 
government, by so much will the educational system of the 
United States reflect it; for it is obviously true, as one of my 
countrymen has said, that ‘“‘any educational system cor- 
responds to a set of ideas, consciously or unconsciously enter- 
tained, about the order of society and the arrangement of 
men within that order.” If the ruling idea is that govern- 
ment should exist for the benefit of free and equal citizens, 
politically united in a common purpose, the happiness of all, 
then education will infallibly be conducted in the spirit of that 
idea. Similarly, in countries where arbitrary distinctions of 
hereditary status are recognized—are superimposed, so to 
speak, upon those natural variations of human talent and 
individual endowment which we all recognize—there will be 
a stratifying of schools as there is a stratifying of society. 
This is not to say that in a homogeneous society there will 
not be—as there should be—different types of schools, but 
simply that these will not reflect class divisions. They will be, 
or they should be, dedicated to the free movement of talent, 
to the concept of a dynamic order of moving capacities. 
The nature of a country’s educational system, then, will be 
largely determined by the current form of social organization. 
It will, moreover, change with its changes, for there is in- 
volved not only a principle of action but of reaction. Schools, 
in their turn, will do much to perpetuate or to modify the 
ideas from which the social organization takes its character 
and its strength. I will not burden you with proofs of this 
statement taken from the history of my own and other coun- 
tries. | am concerned tonight with the reaction of education 
and democracy in this country, this single society in which all 
the members must be treated as equally worth while, and in 
which the State, acting on the principle of equality (alike in 
its law, its suffrage, and its system of instruction) shoulders 


the burden of responsibility for the development of its 
members. 
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I should like to say to you here what I have said to other 
audiences, what many years of residence among you has 
strongly impressed upon me—that there is a sense in which 
the United States is every European’s “‘second country.” 
Something of the genius, the native energy, and the modes of 
thought and being of every European people has been woven 
into the texture of American life; and always this “some- 
thing,” subtly modified, Americanized, has returned across 
the Atlantic to work its alchemy of change upon the pattern 
of living of the older world. This is a process to which no 
term can be set. It has not ended, and I earnestly hope it 
may never end. There is a tiresome saying, too much on the 
lips of men, that American civilization is young. But the real 
age of a civilization is not expressed in years, so much as in 
the number of radical changes through which it has passed. 
Looked at in this way, American civilization is older than the 
Oriental, older indeed than much of the European. It is still 
developing; it is, in very truth, at that grave moment in de- 
velopment which makes apparent its problem as no longer 
that of the establishment of democracy, but of the reconcilia- 
tion of democracy with modern methods of production and 
financial control. The minds of men are full of questioning, 
not of complacency—a healthy sign. We can make a false 
faith by hiding from our thoughts the causes of doubt; by 
hiding ugliness we can create a false beauty. The needs of 
past times imposed upon this country an immense labor of 
building, and the task is by no means over. The extent and 
prodigious effectiveness of material achievement, however, 
should not blind us to the truth that the supreme thing made 
or to be made in the United States is the American people; 
that the key to the success or failure of the American experi- 
ment, as of any such experiment anywhere, will be found in 
the national character, in the degree to which social conscious- 
ness is alive, and the power of self-direction at work. 

Not least among the dangers of our time, I believe, is that 
of an exacerbated nationalism, as we see it exemplified in 
certain other countries. By this I do not mean the nationalism 
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which was born when men ceased to think of themselves as 
subjects of a monarch, and began to think of themselves as 
citizens of a nation. I mean that corroding form of national- 
ism which would shut up the cultures of the various divisions 
of the human race into so many watertight compartments, 
that aberration which is a denial of humanism. It was Walter 
Pater who distilled the essence of humanism into this: that 
nothing which has ever interested men and women can wholly 
lose its vitality—no language they have spoken, no oracle 
beside which they have hushed their voices, no dream which 
has once been entertained by actual human minds, nothing 
about which they have ever been passionate, or expended time 
and zeal. This profound truth is denied by those who, in all 
they profess and contrive, in fact, assert that man is not pri- 
marily a human being, but a national being; that nothing 
which does not belong to his nation should ever belong to him; 
that he is born within and must dwell within the limitations 
of his cultural inheritance, whatever it be, as men were born 
to their social station in the feudal age. 

Is it in such preserves as this that the fruit of education 
can ripen—the logic, the lucidity, the power of independent 
thought, the largeness of temper, the sensitive good taste, the 
strong intellectual curiosity, the quick and active faculty of 
selection, whose encouragement and attainment should be our 
aim? The question carries its own answer. And as I see it, 
the promise of American culture is precisely in the fact that, 
from the rich variety of its own population, it can draw and 
has drawn upon the heritage of other nations, denying no one 
of them as unfit or as unworthy. I say the promise, and not 
the full performance, and I say it advisedly. There has come 
about a mechanical organization of society, and it has de- 
manded of the educational system a development of mechan- 
ical abilities for its service, here and elsewhere. This is the 
economic revolution, and it has not yet, as we sadly know, 
opened up the opportunities of a rich and adventurous cul- 
tural life to all sorts and conditions of men, who have, as 
human beings, a right to share these opportunities and to 
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make of them what use they please. The antithesis of mech- 
anism, as Tawney has said, is humanism—the attitude which 
judges the externals of life by their effect in assisting or hin- 
dering the life of the spirit. It is the belief that the machinery 
of existence—property and material wealth and industrial or- 
ganization, and the whole fabric and mechanism of social 
institutions—is to be regarded as means to an end, and that 
the end is the growth toward perfection of individual human 
beings. 

It is there—in that phrase “individual human beings’— 
that we touch the spirit of democracy, and of the education 
which should strengthen democracy. There is no other sufh- 
cient definition of government than this: that it is the art by 
which we strive to establish a proper relation between eternal 
values and the needs of every day. Christianity came to liber- 
ate man for direct and unhampered communion with his 
Maker; Democracy came to liberate man from the chains of 
privilege—they may be considered together. In one and the 
other the eternal values were seen as existent in the individual. 
The Founder of Christianity rendered “‘unto Caesar the things 
that are Caesar’s”; he did not think of the fabric and mech- 
anism of social institutions as matters of indifference, but 
as the instruments and not the objects of life, to be maintained 
when they are serviceable and changed when they are not. 
So was it in the purely political sphere with the men who 
dreamed of that democracy we have not yet established, and 
which will not be established unless its educational system is 
dedicated to the liberation and cultivation in the individual 
man of the powers which make for energy and refinement; 
dedicated, what is more, to the faith that men may vary in 
their talents and endowment, but that these differences are 
less important, less fundamental, than their common humanity. 

Let me come back to this country in which I have lived so 
long. Here, I was taught in my youth, was a Europe from 
which the past had been stripped away, able to run unencum- 
bered into a better future; here, in a land of plenty, free men 
could not help but build a glorious pattern of social behavior. 
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This has not yet been done, but though American life is 
marked by much economic inequality, it is notable for the 
degree to which social equality is maintained. So Herodotus, 
speaking of the Athenians, remarked “how excellent a thing 
is equality among men.” It is excellent, but it is not enough 
unless it is strongly imbued with respect for excellence in the 
things of the spirit, unless it should rise above the belief that 
civilization is no more than an elaboration of the apparatus 
and machinery of existence, but requires that there shall be 
free scope for activities which—by “practical” standards— 
are useless, but which are significant precisely because they 
are not inspired by utilitarian motives, but spring from a dis- 
interested passion for beauty or truth, from the possession of 
powers whose exercise is its own reward. 

Against us today—and I speak now of the democracies as 
a group—is ranged once again the doctrine of the undivided 
and uncontrolled State, the doctrine which depersonalizes the 
individual, and asks him to turn to the State as the source of 
all initiative and all wisdom, as the mainspring of the ascend- 
ing movement of man. This it is, backed by millions of bay- 
onets, which would conquer us, or would force us into its 
mold as the price of endurance. Our reliance—our ultimate 
reliance—is in the individual man, in the values which reside 
in him. The State, we say, must exist for his service, and not 
he for the blind service of the State. The time demands, there- 
fore, that we should give by consent what elsewhere is exacted 
by compulsion—our strength, our loyalty, all our faculties 
carried to the highest level of their expression and held there 
by force of will. Has our educational system prepared us for 
the test—those of us who are done with schools ?—and is our 
educational system tuned to make of generations to come men 


and women who can be masters of their fate? You, not I, can 
give the answer. 





I thank you for the patience and politeness with which you 
have listened to this prepared address. I shall only say in 
excusing its seriousness that, halting and imperfect as it was. 
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it nevertheless represented as best I could put it down in a 
brief time things which are very close to the center of my life. 

It has been delightful to be here. It is awe-inspiring for a 
poor layman to be in the presence of so great a mass of the 
learned. It is not only awe-inspiring, it is frightening for a 
man who has never been a teacher to stand in the presence 
of those who exert over untold thousands of the young of the 
human race so much power. However, we live under a con- 
stitutional system. In the mind of the average democrat, there 
is a great deal of fear of power, and I would like to end with 
one central political truth. The difference between a dictator- 
ship and constitutional government does not reside in limita- 
tion of power but in the fact that under a constitutional gov- 
ernment power is made accountable for its action. We must 
place power somewhere, and trust, but we must hold it, as do 
not the dictatorships, accountable for its action. 

I introduce this in order to say that you exert great power 
over the lives, the fortunes and the minds and spirits of un- 
numbered thousands of the young. I leave you to remember 
that you are accountable for its action. 








— fy 





General Education and the Individual 


By DANIEL A. PRESCOTT 


“ies topic assigned for this paper is admirable in its 


permissive scope—one can rationalize the presentation 

of whatever psychological preoccupation is pestering 
one’s mind at the moment. In venturing to do this, however, 
one is also under obligation to open the presentation with a 
theme song, or more properly for this audience, perhaps, with 
a subtitle, which will indicate roughly the delimitation of the 
topic. The more restricted subject which I shall discuss is 
“The Psychic Epidermis of Homo Sapiens,” or more simply, 
‘‘Man’s Psychological Skin.” Of course, all psychoanalysts 
present will recognize immediately that the true explanation 
of this choice of topic is a personal fear of being unable to go 
deeply enough into the subject. A contract to discuss only the 
skin does not commit one to go into the vitals. 

As is so often true, folkways and folk language indicate 
that the common people grasp great truths that are hidden 
from the minds of learned psychologists. Colloquial language 
for many years has included such expressions as: “That really 
got under my skin” and “I couldn’t even make a dent in 
him.’ In my own scientific experience, however, it was only 
three or four years ago that I first met the concept of a psy- 
chological skin. At one of the meetings of our American 
Council Committee on Emotions and the Educative Process, 
James S. Plant, director of the Essex County Juvenile Clinic 
in New Jersey, said that it was truly remarkable that many 
children went through experiences which seemingly should 
destroy their happiness and their mental health but came out 
unscathed. He added that it was as though each personality 
was encased in a membrane which, while it operated to admit 
to the mind the meanings of certain experiences, shed the im- 
plications of other events like a rubber coat sheds water. The 
committee was so impressed by this concept that it is men- 
tioned in our report. However, we said relatively little about 
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it because we had no proven or ready explanation for it. 

In Dr. Plant’s recent book, Personality and the Cultural 
Pattern, he makes a good deal of this problem of psychic 
permeability. I quote at length: 


It is possible to look at the problem of the constitution of the per- 
sonality in terms of the individual’s arriving in the world with certain 
inherent urges, drives, equipment . . . that might all be subsumed 
under the term “biological equipment.” One might even say that here 
are the problems which the individual presents to his environment. 
Similarly, one may map out the structure of the cultural pattern, its 
demands, the enforcement of its own peculiar needs in all formal and 
informal ways. These might be called the problems which the cultural 
pattern presents to the individual. Obviously, continuous change is 
involved as these two elements interact, because the result of the clash 
between the two “problems” immediately means a new individual and 
a new cultural pattern to be involved in the subsequent adjustments. 
Because the pattern forever changes and because the personality equally 
grows, the problem is never completed; the answer at any moment is 
simply a new constellation of the factors involved. 

A large group accepts the growth of the individual personality as 
being the result of a series of situations arising from the infringement 
of the cultural pattern upon the biological equipment as described 
above. But this is not an accurate or adequate picture of what is 
involved. Actually in addition to the above there is for each individual 
a selective process involved in the absorption of the cultural pattern. 
Whether, somewhat classically, one says that one perceives that to which 
he chooses to attend, or in more up-to-date fashion follows Piéron’s con- 
ception of a selective membrane or “envelope” about the personality—a 
wall which serves as an osmotic mechanism allowing only certain ma- 
terials to enter and, probably, altering that material as it enters—the 
concept is really the same. The nature of the “envelope” is the out- 
standing question in the study of personality today. . . .* 


Dr. Plant here has given us an interesting picture of per- 
sonality development. He sees the functional interaction of 
the individual and the culture gradually forming the self— 
but he sees some sort of a selective force operating to deter- 


*James S. Plant, Personality and the Culture Pattern (New York: The 
Commonwealth Fund, 1937), pp. 231-32. 
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mine which aspects of experience influence the concepts and be- 
havior of an individual. He sees the meaning of an event as 
differing in the minds of different individuals as a result of 
this variable influence—he even sees significant events as fail- 
ing to have any meaning for some individuals. 

This suggestion, that experience is not received by persons 
at its face value but may be rejected, accepted, or modified 
in the light of the preoccupations of that individual, can also 
be found stated or implied in the writings of psychologists 
other than Plant and Piéron. For example, Henry A. Mur- 
ray and his associates in their volume, Explorations in Per- 
sonality, say: “Introspection and experiment demonstrate that 
a need or an emotion may determine the direction of attention 
and markedly influence the perception and apperception (in- 
terpretation) of external occurrences.” * Equally, Lawrence 
K. Frank’s use of the chemical concept of valence in his ar- 
ticle on ““The Management of Tensions,” and the hypotheses 
about the play of forces in an individual’s psychological field 
as set forth by Kurt Lewin in his Dynamic Theory of Per- 
sonality both indicate the observation of this same phe- 
nomenon. Even earlier various psychoanalysts sought to ac- 
count for behavior by similar explanations. 

In accounting for this psychic osmosis involving selective 
permeability, the authorities heretofore cited have used a wide 
variety of terms, such as “biological equipment,” “‘need,”’ 
“emotion,” “valence,” and “tensions.” It may, therefore, be 
worth while to explore the facts which underlie human be- 
havior to see whether we can discover a common meaning in 
these terms and evolve a working hypothesis about ways to 
make general education effective with individuals despite this 
selective permeability of the mind. 

Perhaps the first important fact to recall is that the human 
individual is an organism, and that in recent years our con- 
cepts of an organism have been changing. The early scien- 





*Henry A. Murray and others, Explorations in Personality (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1938), pp. 65-66. 
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tific studies of organisms naturally were concerned with ob- 
servable differences in their structure. This led to the analysis 
of the individual into his parts and to separate descriptions 
of the functions of these parts. The more modern view is 
that ‘‘the organism is from the beginning a whole, from which 
the parts are derived by self-differentiation.”* The parts and 
their functions are understandable only in relation to the 
function of the whole; and function determines structure. 
This concept is particularly important because it stresses the 
fact that mind and body are one and inseparable, that the 
human being is a unity which cannot be taken apart for pur- 
poses of education; the mind cannot be educated apart from 
feelings and emotions. 

Even more important, perhaps, is the concept that an or- 
ganism is essentially an interrelated and interdependent series 
of processes rather than of structures. As our knowledge of 
biochemistry increases we are steadily more aware of the sig- 
nificance of the rhythms of chemical and electrical changes 
that occur constantly in the organism, of the vital nature of 
the normal gradients in rate of process occurring within an 
organ and between organs, of the essential integration of all 
these organic processes in the service of the organism as a 
whole. It is these processes which impart life to our struc- 
tures. Life is characteristically the movement of tenuous 
streams of molecules and the constant shifting of the energy 
tensions of the body within prescribed limits. Life ceases 
when any of these interdependent biochemical and biophysical 
processes is forced beyond its normal range of variation in 
rate. Consequently, most of our behavior is rooted finally in 
the necessity for maintaining these essential biochemical and 
biophysical equilibria. 

These facts, that an organism is essentially a unity and that 
an organism is characterized more accurately as process than 
as structure, are the basis for a most important generaliza- 
tion. It is that an organism is a dynamic agent and not merely 


*Tbid., p. 38. 
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a complex machine. The organism, being process, acts from 
an inner dynamic. It acts with the purpose to maintain that 
process. It acts, furthermore, with the purpose actually to 
function in ways that are appropriate to or implied by the 
process going on within its structures. The organism is not 
essentially an adaptive mechanism responding to stimulation; 
it is essentially an aggressive seeker for the materials, the 
conditions, and the opportunities to function which its inner 
processes require and imply. That is why we design clothes, 
perfect central heating, invent refrigeration, harness electric- 
ity, develop scientific knowledge, create beauty, seek amuse- 
ment, make laws, and evolve a philosophy of life. And so, 
to say that education is adjustment is to betray a complete 
lack of understanding of the nature of human organic proc- 
esses; but to hope for a better world, not on the basis of the 
appealing power of some ism—promulgated by propaganda, 
but on the basis of the biochemical and biophysical demands 
made by every human organism upon its environment, is to 
indicate a grasp of the forces that really make the wheels 
go round. 

But we must be careful that recognition of the fact that 
the human organism is a dynamic energy system does not 
lead us into fallacy. The human organism is in no sense a 
closed energy system; it is in constant interaction with its 
environment as it seeks to maintain its essential equilibria. 
Also, while the organism has certain requirements for ma- 
terials which it aggressively seeks to satisfy, it has no innate 
pattern of behavior by which these requirements must be met. 
It may equally well take food from the nipple, the spoon, or 
chopsticks and it may derive sustenance from the widest 
variety of animal, vegetable, and mineral matter, procured 
in the widest variety of ways. While the organism demands 
certain conditions of its environment, it can create these con- 
ditions in an igloo of ice, a hut of thatched palm leaves, or a 
modern apartment building. While the organism demands 
opportunities to function in ways implied by its inner proc- 
esses, family life shows a wide divergence of pattern in dif- 
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ferent cultures; sports and dances throughout the world are 
functionally adapted to the physical and cultural milieu as 
skillfully as to human muscular organization; and the release 
of affective tensions through aesthetic creations are patterned 
by and expressive of the culture, as well as by and of the 
dynamic of the individual. This is all a way of saying that, 
while biochemical processes drive the individual to seek the 
satisfaction of certain needs, the patterns of behavior by 
which they are satisfied are worked out functionally by the 
individual through interaction with his environment. It is a 
way of implying that experience is the instrumentality through 
which we develop the patterns of behavior which are effective 
for our particular physical and cultural milieu. This in turn 
implies that experiences leave some sort of mnemonic residues 
in the organism and that these experience residues are sus- 
ceptible of relationship to each other in such a way that con- 
cepts, insights, and ideals become mental realities. 

There is yet another step to take in our thinking, for life is 
not limited to satisfying the needs for those materials, con- 
ditions, and opportunities to function which will preserve our 
biochemical equilibria intact. As a result of the integration of 
the dynamic processes of the organism, as a result of the 
functional interaction of the organism with the physical and 
cultural environment, and as a consequence of the develop- 
ment of organized mnemonic residues produced by experi- 
ence, there is an emergent reality which we call the self, the 
personality, or the ego. Of course, this self is not created in 
a moment. It is a gradually developed, constantly changing, 
emergent from on-going life processes. Parenthetically, if 
one wished to make a philosophical assumption one might well 
afirm that this emergent self, or personality, is the real ob- 
jective of our organic processes. Indeed one could even find 
rational evidence for this view, for the preservation of the 
integrity of the self frequently becomes a goal which the indi- 
vidual seeks even at the expense of the preservation of life 
itself. Life is worth little to any man who has lost his self- 
respect and sees no way of regaining it. 
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But leaving aside this philosophical assumption, there is 
still plenty of psychological and psychiatric evidence of the 
emergence and development of the self as a result of func- 
tion. Jean Piaget has given us four intriguing volumes about 
how concepts develop, based upon the close observation of a 
group of children. Lois Barclay Murphy has explored some 
of the roots of sympathy in the experience of young children. 
Bridges has shown how our varied emotions gradually are 
differentiated out of general organic feelings of pleasantness 
and unpleasantness. Jean Macfarlane in her Child Guidance 
Study at the Institute of Child Welfare of the University of 
California is plotting out the problems faced by the emerging 
personality and discovering the kinds of experiences which 
give rise to learning through which the individual solves his 
problems and establishes himself in a satisfactory role in his 
culture group. Numerous other research workers are attack- 
ing related problems. Only yesterday I listed ten long-term 
research studies which recently have been completed or are 
now being carried on. Most of them represent longitudinal 
studies of the same children through a period of from five to 
twelve years so that, for the first time, we are beginning to 
be able to get insights not only into personality, or selfhood, 
as a functional emergent, but into the succession of problems 
faced by the emerging personality. But, of course, the pic- 
ture is not by any means complete as yet. 

Our own recent study showed us that emotions, far from 
being unwholesome organic reactions, really are adaptive 
processes by which the organism adjusts its energy-expending 
mechanism to the demands of the situation. Only when emo- 
tions become too intense or last too long are they dangerous 
to health. Another significant finding was that emotions are 
evoked much more often by the meaning of the total situation 
for the individual than by direct stimulation from outside. In 
other words, it is a person’s attitudes, aspirations, and wants 
which often lend the significance to a situation that causes it 
to be emotion-provoking. But these attitudes, aspirations, 
and wants are the resultants of experience, gained in attempt- 
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ing to function in ways implied by the dynamic processes of 
the body and assimilated into the personality. It follows that 
it is most difficult for a person to maintain a sense of his own 
personal worth and effectiveness in the face of the frustration 
of these very aspirations which his culture has led him to 
adopt as marking the “successful” personality. Any such 
frustration becomes a threat to the integrity of the self and 
the occasion for strong and persisting emotions, for intense 
mental preoccupation. Perhaps it is worth while to consider 
two or three types of problems of this sort which young peo- 
ple frequently are called upon to face. 

One of the serious problems young people face is that of 
maintaining an adequate amount of love in their lives. The 
affection of the home during childhood provides a sort of en- 
veloping and protecting medium in which the individual feels 
entirely secure, but during high school and college the young 
person often moves out from the home to less considerate 
communities. Furthermore, it is during this period that youth 
are looking at members of the opposite sex through new eyes, 
and with new longings, recognizing in these beings potential 
life partners. This task of selecting a mate is not an easy 
one, nor a painless one. Early loves seem dreadfully serious, 
especially if they are spurned. Later, more permanent at- 
tachments involve plans for the future, stronger pressure for 
sexual expression, and great impatience to consummate the 
marriage and actually to start in this business of living as an 
adult. Furthermore, this period is often complicated by the 
disorganization of the young person’s parental home through 
death or divorce. Dean Gauss of Princeton has written re- 
cently about the unfortunate effects on college students’ work 
of quarrelling and divorce back home—for this cuts away one 
of the most stable underpinnings of a young person. Indeed, 
the amount of tension and worry that college students feel 
about their own love affairs and about their parents’ divorces 
is genuinely moving to a sympathetic adviser and is a highly 
significant part of their lives during this period. 

Another major problem which confronts the developing 
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personality is that of finding a significant role in adult society ; 
and central in this preoccupation is the question of choosing 
and preparing for a vocation. Young people recognize that 
their future occupations are not only the means of earning a 
living but that they also define the extent to which persons 
can feel socially useful, the cultural standard of living 
achieved by a person, and the security and the opportunities 
which their prospective families will enjoy. To a young per- 
son these things are criteria by which he will measure his suc- 
cess in life and evaluate his own personal worth. It is not 
surprising, then, that young people in our high schools and 
colleges so frequently raise this question about the subject 
matter to which they are exposed: ‘““What’s the use of learn- 
ing this?’’ They raise this question not because they are unin- 
telligent and light-minded, but because they are preoccupied 
with becoming adults, because they are bent on finding a sig- 
nificant and practical vocation which will permit them to play 
other adult roles such as establishing a family, being socially 
useful, and attaining a higher standard of cultural living. 
Especially during the recent depression, high school and col- 
lege students have been worried about their vocational futures 
and that not without cause, as the studies of the American 
Youth Commission have shown. 

A third problem faced by each young person is that of 
coming to a conclusion regarding his place in the universe, re- 
garding the ultimate significance of his own personal existence. 
And this, of course, is natural. The emerging self has worked 
out his role in the parental family and in a succession of 
social groupings centered in the school and community. He 
has achieved a certain understanding of and power to manip- 
ulate the various forces of the natural world and the machines 
of man, so that he feels at home in his culture’s ways of daily 
living. Now he is fumbling for adult roles in the vocational, 
political, and cultural life around him. His concepts are in- 
creasing in clearness and abstract questions of value now begin 
to disturb him. He is forced by his own personality develop- 
ment to seek life’s meaning. It is an interesting and pleasing 
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thing for a teacher or a parent to watch this intellectual 
growth. But this problem frequently becomes a most diff- 
cult one for the individual, depending upon the nature of the 
religious training he had in childhood, upon the sort of train- 
ing in science and philosophy he is having in high school or 
college, and depending especially upon the attitudes implied 
or expressed by the persons whom he admires most. Par- 
ticularly acute emotional tensions are aroused in young per- 
sons who feel great attachment for two or more persons 
whose philosophies are diametrically opposed—for example, 
a highly orthodox, religious mother and a frankly atheistic, 
brilliant, merciless young professor. Affective identification 
with both persons leads the youth to desire strongly to be- 
lieve both points of view. Since this is impossible his per- 
sonality becomes the scene of violent conflict; and the organi- 
zation, the integrity of the self is threatened or actually dis- 
rupted. No wonder so many dormitory “bull” sessions have 
religion as their theme. 

Let us return now to the problem of psychic osmosis. In 
each of the problems described above the young person feels 
that the validity of his own selfhood is at stake. He feels 
tension, emotion, need—a press from within to solve his 
problem and maintain his integrity. Under these conditions 
an individual is eager for information and experience that 
relates to his problem—much as a cell which needs certain 
mineral salts is hungry for this particular nourishment. And 
just as the cell will draw mineral contents from the blood 
stream until a certain concentration is attained, so the mind 
of the young person automatically picks out for assimilation 
into habits and concepts those aspects of experience which 
relate to his present preoccupations. Of course, this is the 
ancient law of readiness in learning. But, instead of thinking 
about it in terms of thresholds of synaptic resistance and 
deducing therefrom the value of drill and mental discipline, 
we are now thinking in the more functional terms of the prob- 
lems, needs, and preoccupations of the developing personality 
which account for this selective action of the mind. In taking 
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this positive view, however, we must not forget the negative 
side—youth simply rejects as a task that learning which seems 
to him to be unrelated to his needs. 

Personally, I do not like the concept of a psychological 
skin. I have used it only to direct your attention to a matter 
of importance to general education, namely, that many young 
people simply are unable to learn much of the material pre- 
sented to them now, even though it may be presented logically 
and attractively. The concept of a membrane around the per- 
sonality is a structural concept while the human organism is 
dynamic. The concept of permeability directs attention to 
what is outside the personality while I really want you to look 
inside. Actually, interest, attention, and the interpretation of 
experience are selective, and reject certain experienced ma- 
terials because the person is actively seeking something other 
than that which is presented to him. We now know what 
these things are that youth seeks and, consequently, we have 
the cue for touching his interest. Young people are interested 
in gaining the materials, conditions, and opportunities to func- 
tion that are essential to their organic processes. They wish 
to win the affection relationships, the status in social groups, 
the experience and the knowledge, which are necessary to play 
the significant adult role that is essential to a sense of worthy 
selfhood. Experience related to these needs is sought aud 
when found is assimilated avidly into the knowledge of the 
individual. 

Turning now to educational implications—I think that we 
have here the explanation for the poor results of education, 
in terms of knowledge, which were demonstrated by the Penn- 
sylvania Study and the Regents Inquiry. Traditional curricu- 
lum materials in high school and college certainly show a 
minimum of evident relationship to the problems that are 
occupying the minds of our young people. Then how can we 
expect them to retain this nonfunctional knowledge beyond 
the time it takes to pass a course test and secure credit? They 
are preoccupied with something else. 

My constructive proposal is that we take the time to study 
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our student personnel carefully, thoughtfully, and sympa- 
thetically. We need to understand the backgrounds from 
which they came and the jobs and communities into which 
they are going. We need to know their worries, their aspira- 
tions, and their half-formed plans. When we know them 
fairly well as individuals, then we should attempt, in consul- 
tation with them, to arrive at a concept of the kinds of ex- 
perience they need in order to take the next steps in increasing 
their effectiveness as enjoyers of and contributors to our cul- 
ture. Then we should make it possible for these young per- 
sons actually to have those necessary experiences, perhaps in 
classes with each other, perhaps in a library or laboratory 
alone, or perhaps out on a job somewhere for a few weeks 
or months. By such a process of educational experimentation 
operating through a long period of time—perhaps twenty 
years—we might gradually develop a rather systematic “‘ex- 
perience curriculum” which would relate directly to the de- 
velopmental preoccupations of youth. But I am convinced 
that the purposes of general education cannot be accom- 
plished successfully, simply by prescribing from the outset 
the learning of any particular body of subject matter; for in- 
tellectual development is an important aspect of the develop- 
ment of the organism as a whole and the rules for maximiz- 
ing its effectiveness are the same as for any other organic 
developmental process. We must find out the materials, 
conditions, and opportunities to function which are needed 
and then supply them. 

You will infer correctly from the above that I regard the 
personnel department as one of the most significant in any 
high school or college. I see the personnel department and 
curriculum committees as necessarily overlapping in make-up, 
and as continually working in closest harmony and coopera- 
tion in planning to supply the experiences which individual 
students need. 

My greatest fear is to see curricula and courses of study 
which claim to be based on “needs” spring up overnight. In- 
deed, it will ultimately tax our ingenuity to the utmost to ar- 
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range experiences for these young people to pass through 
which will reveal to them the realities and resources of our 
culture, and of other cultures both present and past, in such a 
way as to make them see what knowledge, skills, and char- 
acteristics it is necessary for them to have in order to 
become the persons they aspire to be. But even though the 
ingenuity of educators is necessarily limited, we can count on 
aid from the students which we do not now have. Students 
are genuinely eager to learn the knowledges and skills neces- 
sary to solve the problems which really matter to them. And 
a purpose or an aspiration has a tremendous power to dis- 
cipline an individual, to keep him at work, to give him a sense 
of responsibility and a devotion to truth, which no marks, 
external penalties, or scholastic discipline could ever hope to 
equal. 

So, please forgive me for discussing the permeability of 
our ‘‘psychological skins.’ I merely wanted to direct your 
attention to the fact that youth are developing organisms, 
that some kinds of experiences induce optimum development 
and others have little effect, that youth themselves recognize 
and neglect useless experiences when they meet them, that, on 
the other hand, they do need help in planning and executing 


the useful activities through which they may learn to meet life 
effectively. 





Liberalism and Liberal Education 
By MORTIMER J. ADLER 


HE basic problems of education are normative. This 

means, positively, that they are problems in moral 

and political philosophy; and, negatively, that they 
cannot, they have not and never will be, solved by the meth- 
ods of empirical science, by what is called educational research. 
The reason for the unalterable inadequacy of science is not 
far to seek. Science can measure and observe, can collect facts 
of all sorts and generalize from such collections, but neither 
the facts nor the generalizations can by themselves answer 
questions about what should be done in education. Such ques- 
tions require us to consider what is good and bad, to define 
the ideals or norms of human life and human society, and 
this is the work of the moral and political philosopher. 

The point is well illustrated by a recent scientific study un- 
dertaken by a committee of this Council. The ultimate ques- 
tions involved in the problem of emotions and the educative 
process are all moral. They cannot be answered by science. 
It must be said to the credit of the researchers that they ac- 
knowledged the impasse at which they arrived when they 
realized that ethical criteria could not be avoided. But, un- 
fortunately, it must also be said that they manifested the 
prevalent positivism by supposing that the impasse was due 
merely to the present limitations of scientific knowledge which 
further research may remedy. Until then, they regret, “‘phi- 
losophy must continue to play a large part in determining the 
objectives of education with regard to the training of affec- 
tive behavior.” They regret because they think that ethical 
criteria are relative and subjective, culturally determined or 
matters of individual opinion. If that were true, they would 
have reached an impasse, indeed, for then the problems of 
education would be forever insoluble, because there is no jus- 
tification whatsoever for the optimism that science will some 
day answer normative questions. 
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May I take issue with the investigators on this crucial 
point? Not only are the major problems of education— 
whether in relation to the individual or to the state—soluble, 
but they have already been solved, for their solution does not 
depend on scientific research. Scientific research is relevant 
only in a minor connection, namely, the application of uni- 
versal principles to local and contemporary circumstances. To 
hold, as I do, that the major problems of education are al- 
ready solved, is, of course, to hold that we possess a body of 
settled truths in the sphere of practical problems, the problems 
of human conduct and association. In the light of all that we 
know about man, without the aid of scientific research, it is 
demonstrably true that man’s well-being depends upon the 
regulation of his emotional life by reason, what the ancients 
called the discipline and moderation of the passions. This dis- 
cipline can be accomplished only by the formation of good 
habits of action and passion, and these good habits are the 
moral virtues. To whatever extent the school as an educa- 
tional institution must deal with the emotions of the young, 
its aim must be the same as that of the church and of the 
home, namely, the development of the moral virtues. There 
are difficult questions here about the division of responsibility 
among the several cooperating agencies, such as school, 
church, and home, but there is no unsolved problem about the 
end which they must all serve. That the cardinal virtues are 
prudence, justice, temperance, and fortitude is as certain a 
truth as any theorem in geometry, and as universal and ob- 
jective, independent of the mores of the tribe and of your 
and my private prejudices. I am not saying that the human 
race has solved the problem of how to train its young, how to 
cultivate the virtues, but I see no evidence that scientific re- 
search has substantially improved our position in this regard. 
At best, we have learned a little about the pathology of the 
passions and that may, in turn, have made us realize anew 
how patient and persistent our efforts must be if, as educators, 
we share in the responsibility for making children into good 
men and women. 
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I have said all this illustratively to explain my approach to 
the problem of general education and the state. I would not 
be speaking honestly if I pretended that I was going to ex- 
press my opinions or the opinions of others. There is no room 
for opinion in philosophy. This applies to practical as well as 
theoretic philosophy, and to the philosophy of education as 
a chapter in ethics and politics. I do not mean, of course, that 
all men agree, but only that their disagreements are not to be 
regarded as an affair of obstinate prejudices on their part. 
These are arguable matters, and argument is both empty and 
vicious unless it is undertaken on the supposition that there is 
attainable truth which, when attained by reason in the light 
of all the relevant evidence, resolves the original issues. 
Moreover, to claim truth for what one is saying is not to be in- 
tolerant of others who may differ, for we can try to speak the 
truth “with malice toward none and charity for all,” but not 
unless we have “firmness in the right as God gives us to see the 
right.” And, as a contemporary writer has pointed out, if 
liberalism forbids such firmness, then liberalism has chosen the 
path toward doctrinal suicide. 

The problem of the individual and education—of which the 
problem about emotions is a part—is a moral problem. The 
major principles needed for its solution are to be found in 
the analysis of the virtues, both moral and intellectual. The 
problem of education and the state is a political problem. 
Here the major principle is the most general of all political 
truths, namely, the distinction between good and bad states, 
just and unjust governments. The ancients formulated this 
principle by saying that the criterion of justice resides in the 
end which the government serves. A government consists of 
men who, in one way or another, have come to occupy the 
offices of ruling their fellows. Either they perform the task 
of ruling for the sake of the common good, for the well-being 
of the community, or instead of seeking to serve the common 
interests of the governed, they misuse their offices to further 
their own private interests. Furthermore, the common good 
is not an end in itself; the well-being of the community is a 
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good because it contributes to the happiness of the citizens. 
The tyrant—and tyranny can be taken as the name for any 
unjust rule—not only misuses his office by considering only 
his own advantage, but usually tries to conceal his violence by 
identifying his own fortunes with the State itself, and then 
making the success of the State the paramount good which all 
men must serve, though they perish spiritually as well as 
physically in the process. 

The contemporary world, I almost regret to say, has not 
allowed us to forget this ancient truth. We in America have 
come to cherish our good institutions with renewed vigor be- 
cause of the contrast that is afforded by the obviously bad 
societies in the world today. We regard our institutions as 
good because they respect the integrity, the sanctity, of human 
beings, and aim to help them achieve good lives. And by the 
same principle we regard the various totalitarian regimes as 
bad because they have made the State itself an absolute end. 
They have deified the State and have sacrificed men upon a 
false altar. Whenever men are treated as if they were mere 
means, they are misused. The totalitarian myth that the State 
as such is supreme always results in such misuse. On the con- 
trary, government itself is an instrument for achieving the 
common good, and the community thus well maintained is a 
means toward the perfection of men. When I speak of human 
happiness as identical with the perfection of human nature, 
1 am not thinking in terms of the utilitarian formula of “the 
greatest good for the greatest number.”’ I am distinguishing 
between the individual, whose private and idiosyncratic inter- 
ests are always subordinate to the common good, and the 
person, constituted by that essential and spiritual nature in 
which all men equally share. It is not my private interests as 
opposed to yours which the community must serve, but only 
my personal, or essentially human, well-being, and that is, in 
every respect, the same as yours. 

These general truths of political philosophy determine the 
proper role of public education as a political institution. 
Along with law enforcement agencies, public health service, 
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military forces, the educational system is one of the instru- 
mentalities of government, and in a sense the most important 
because it is entirely positive and constructive in its operations. 
All of these implements of government are well employed 
only if they are directed to the ends which government must 
itself serve, in order to be just, namely, the common good im- 
mediately, and the happiness of men ultimately. May I repeat 
what I have said elsewhere recently on this point? The ques- 
tion, “‘What is a good education?” can be answered in two 
ways: either in terms of what is good for men at any 
time and place because they are men, or in terms of what is 
good for men considered only as members of a particular 
social and political order. My thesis is that the best society 
is the one in which the two answers are the same; and that 
one society is better than another in so far as it approximates 
this ideal. The totalitarian regimes misuse education because 
they misuse men. They must use education, as they use other 
pressures and propaganda, secret police and concentration 
camps, to make men into political puppets. Such bad societies, 
vicious in principle as well as ruthless in execution, cannot 
afford to consider education as a means for perfecting men 
and making them happy. We must condemn the fascist edu- 
cational program for the same reasons that we condemn 
fascist government and fascist international policy. All of 
these condemnations are justified by the same fundamental 
principle, according to which we distinguish good and bad in 
the political and social order. If there is anyone who would 
say that this principle is merely a matter of opinion—and, a 
fortiori, that there are no objective and universal political 
truths—that person, whether he knows it or not, is as vicious 
as his fascist adversary, for he is ultimately reduced to the 
same position, that only might makes right. This is the suicide 
of the false liberal, to which I previously referred. 

If, however, we affirm this principle as a clear truth, a 
corollary would appear to follow from it. We must affirm this 
principle. It is a basic tenet of American democracy that men 
have sacred rights above the State. While admitting that its 
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present forms and operations may be far from perfect, we 
are, nevertheless, compelled to honor the institutions and 
practices of our government as abiding by this principle of 
justice. The corollary which would seem to follow is that 
American education is fundamentally sound, because we seek 
to solve the problem of education in our democracy only by 
determining what is good education for all men everywhere. 
Unfortunately, that is not clearly the case. Education as it 
exists in this country today—and I am thinking primarily of 
our schools and colleges which perform the function of gen- 
eral education, and not universities and professional schools— 
has been distorted by some of its leading practitioners in al- 
most the same way that it is misused in the totalitarian coun- 
tries. The distortion is plainly manifest in a recent publication 
of the John Dewey Society, a book called Democracy and 
the Curriculum. The educators who have written this book 
—and they represent an important faction in our teachers 
colleges—are so anxious to save democracy that they are will- 
ing to make the educational process serve no other end than 
the perpetuation of a form of government. Their funda- 
mental error is not lessened by the fact that the government 
they seek to support is relatively just, as compared to others; 
for they have misconceived the nature of democracy as a good 
government if they fail to see that citizenship—intelligent 
participation in government—is only one, and not the ex- 
clusive or primary, aim of good education. Public education 
in a democracy serves the State not simply by making children 
into faithful democrats, but primarily through serving the 
welfare of its citizens, not merely as subjects of the State, but 
as free men. In fact, unless education makes men free it can- 
not serve democracy at all. 

It is not just a play on words to say that the aim of liberal 
education is to make men free, and for this reason democracy 
must sustain and extend liberal education or perish, since de- 
mocracy is the society of free men. There may be a play on 
words in the motto of St. John’s College—Facio liberos ex 
liberis libris libraque—but the punning on the Latin stem for 
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the word ‘‘free”’ is deeply significant, because to state the pur- 
pose of a liberal college as making free men out of children 
by means of books and balances not only proclaims the end 
but specifies the means—the liberal arts and the tradition of 
learning. The trouble with American education today is not 
merely that in many quarters the end of liberal education has 
been forgotten or mistaken, but that the means have been 
corrupted or deformed. These are related occurrences, for 
when educators bend their efforts toward making school and 
college a training camp for citizenship—insisting even that 
the organization and administration of the school be a minia- 
ture democracy so that the pupil can get inoculated with small 
doses—they also turn the curriculum, if they retain that odious 
thing at all, into a scheme of indoctrination. But if demo- 
cratic citizens must be free men, they must have free minds, 
and minds cannot be made free except by being disciplined to 
recognize only one authority, the authority of reason. That 
discipline is accomplished only when the intelligence is trained 
to work critically on all matters; only when every human doc- 
trine or policy, even that of democracy itself, is submitted to 
the examination of reason; only when, furthermore, the mind 
is freed from all local prejudices and current exigencies 
through being elevated by those universal truths to which the 
whole human tradition bears witness. 

When I say that American education has failed to achieve 
liberal ends by liberal means—and is still moving in the wrong 
direction—I appeal for support to the obvious facts with 
which we are all acquainted. Scientific measurements of the 
educational product of the schools of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania show not merely a failure to master the ordinary 
subject matters of instruction but, what is much more dismal, 
the inadequacy of the schools with respect to the basic opera- 
tions of critical intelligence as these occur in reading and 
writing. Not only are distressingly large numbers of high 
school graduates unable to read and write to that minimum 
degree which must be possessed by free minds participating 
in a democratic community, but the evidence further shows 
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that after graduation they have neither appetite nor capacity 
for reading anything better than the local newspaper or me- 
diocre fiction. Some of these high school graduates have ter- 
minated their schooling. For them we can have little hope. 
School has given them neither the equipment nor the impulse 
to continue their education out of school. Their intelligence, 
of whatever degree, has been so untrained and so uncultivated, 
that they will be ready to follow the first demogogue who 
seeks to beguile them. If, as Thomas Hobbes observes, a 
democracy tends to degenerate into an oligarchy of orators, 
and even sometimes, as we have recently seen abroad, into the 
tyranny of the leading orator of the land, then education in 
this country, as judged by its high school products, is inimical 
to democracy. Nor is the remedy the one proposed by the 
spokesmen for the John Dewey Society, who would inoculate 
and indoctrinate the students with democratic notions and 
practices in the school. That is demagogic rather than demo- 
cratic education. The student who has not learned to think 
critically, who has not come to respect reason as the only 
arbiter of truth in human generalizations, who has not been 
lifted out of the blind alleys of local and contemporary jar- 
gons and shibboleths, will not be saved by the orator of the 
classroom from later succumbing to the orator of the plat- 
form and the press. 

Of course, we must remember that some high school gradu- 
ates go to college and among these, perhaps, are the better 
few who have profited from their schooling. But we can de- 
rive little consolation from this thought because here, too, 
the facts prevent us. Though they are even more obliged by 
their historic mission to perform the work of liberal educa- 
tion, the liberal arts colleges fail on their level as badly, if 
not worse, than the high schools do on theirs. Partly the fault 
may be with the school system, which sends boys and girls to 
college so unprepared and so disinclined to become bachelors 
of arts; but the entire blame cannot be passed. The bachelor 
of arts degree, as awarded today by the colleges most honored 
in the community as places of liberal study, involves a travesty 
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on the liberal arts from which that degree has taken its name. 
The average college senior cannot read or write much better 
than the average high school graduate; nor is he well read in 
the sense of having an intelligent and usable acquaintance 
with the great works of European learning. I have taught 
for some years now both in the graduate school and the law 
school, as well as in the upper classes of the college, and these 
facts are painfully clear. Almost worse than the fact that our 
colleges produce undisciplined and hence unliberated minds, 
minds which are cultivated only by a superficial literacy, is 
the fact that they produce skeptics about reason and knowl- 
edge, relativists about morals, sophists in political matters, in 
short, liberals in that worst sense of the word in which liber- 
alism is suicidal because it is unable to give a rational defense 
of its sentimental protestations without contradicting itself. 
Since liberals of this sort are comfortable in the presence of 
contradiction, it will not be implausible if I add that these 
same college graduates who are skeptics and sophists are also 
deeply indoctrinated with the local prejudices of their teach- 
ers, especially the scientists, natural and social, who dominate 
the college curriculum. The college graduate is neither a lib- 
eral artist nor a liberated mind. When college has affected 
him most “spiritually,” it has made him into a “liberal,” by 
which I mean that monomania for freedom in which the mind 
abhors discipline and does not acknowledge the authority of 
reason. 

I am, of course, using the words “‘liberal’”’ and “liberalism” 
in a dyslogistic sense. These words can also be used as terms 
of the highest praise, and then it would be true to say that a 
liberal education serves democracy by making men liberal. 
The distinction here between the contrary senses of “‘liberal” 
and “‘liberalism’’ turns upon a true and a false conception of 
the nature and place of liberty in human life. The liberalism | 
have been attacking as false is false because it misconceives 
the role and extent of liberty in human affairs. It is this false 
liberalism which is as much a part of our eighteenth century 
heritage as the good democratic institutions which we have 
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preserved and developed. The founding fathers did not speak 
a pure political truth, a truth unmixed with error; they were 
inspired by Locke and Voltaire and Rousseau, but they were 
also misled by them. The tradition of American democracy is 
a great blessing in the modern world, but it is not without its 
blemishes, chief among which is the false liberalism that was 
present at the beginning and has more recently been aug- 
mented by the positivism, the skepticism, the anti-rationalism, 
which are so many noxious weeds that seem to attend the 
flowering of science in a culture. There is no intrinsic and nec- 
essary connection between the principles of democracy and 
this false liberalism; on the contrary, democracy will become 
mature only through the cure of this infantile disorder. The 
fact remains, however, that at the present moment we are not 
only a democratic people but one which has not yet rectified 
its liberalism. 

The false liberalism of which I speak is nowhere more 
dominant than among our professional educators, our teach- 
ers colleges, and our college faculties. ‘The vicious circle of 
reciprocal causality is nowhere more manifest than in our 
educational system. Our educators are themselves the prod- 
ucts of our schools and colleges and their liberalism signifies 
the extent to which our institutions have failed to accomplish 
liberal education. And their liberalism, on the other hand, is 
of paramount importance in sustaining the present deplorable 
state of affairs, in some cases going even further in the wrong 
direction, in others acting to oppose reforms which seek to 
institute a truly liberal education. I do not mean to say that 
false liberalism, on the part of our educators or the public 
generally, is the only cause of what is wrong with American 
education today; but it is certainly among the principal causes. 
I have singled it out for discussion because we are here con- 
sidering the relation of general education to the State. My 
point is that although American education can be good be- 
cause it exists in a democratic country and need not, therefore, 
be misused, it is at present bad. It is bad largely with respect 
to the means we employ and the obliqueness of the way in 
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which we direct them to the right end. This we do because of 
a false liberalism, historically associated with our democratic 
principles, and rampant today in the texture of our national 
life. 

Let me illustrate this by citing again the authors of De- 
mocracy and the Curriculum. They want freedom to such an 
extent that they wish to be rid of a curriculum as a prescribed 
course of study. Because it is prescribed, because it expresses 
the authority of teachers imposed upon students, because it 
makes teacher and student unequal, it is regarded as undemo- 
cratic—as if democracy did not depend, as every good social 
order, on leaders and followers, rulers with authority and 
subjects, not submissive, but well ruled. Throughout their 
writings they confuse authority, which is nothing more than 
the voice of reason, with autocracy, which is the violent impo- 
sition of a will by force; they confuse discipline with regimen- 
tation; they convert the equality of human beings as persons, 
sharing in a common nature and a common end, into an 
equality of individuals, despite the differences in their capaci- 
ties and their merits. This is not the liberty and equality 
which constitute democracy as that social order in which popu- 
lar sovereignty is most fully realized because, through the 
discipline of reason, men have the authority to govern them- 
selves and use the freedom of self-government. This is the 
romantic libertinism and egalitarianism of Rousseau. 

I am willing to admit that I have chosen an extreme ex- 
ample in using this book to make my case; maybe the rank 
and file of American educators would not accept so preposter- 
ous a position. Yet false liberalism is generally prevalent 
among them, though perhaps not so blatantly, and the falsity 
is manifested by the same confusions. As President Barr of 
St. John’s College recently said: 


The day’s news suggests that liberal democracies are paralyzed. If 
they are, it is because we twentieth century liberals have missed the point 
of our own faith. We have slithered into the belief that liberty meant 
being left alone, and nothing else. We have come to assume that lib- 
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eralism is the absence of authority because we can no longer distinguish 
between authority and tyranny. We have forgotten that the mind that 
denies the authority of reason falls under the tyranny of caprice. We 
have forgotten that he who will not answer to the rudder must answer 
to the rock. We have therefore allowed totalitarian dictators to take 
out a copyright on words like authority and discipline, although their 


tyranny is a caricature of authority and their terrorism is a caricature 
of discipline. 


It is appropriate, indeed, that these words should be spoken 
by the president of St. John’s, because it is the only college in 
the country which is making a proportionate effort to adapt 
and devise means that may succeed in achieving the ends of 
liberal education. The venture is still too new to be judged 
by its products, but in aim and spirit it has already overcome 
false liberalism. Liberty is prized at St. John’s, but with such 
discrimination and moderation that authority and discipline 
are not sacrificed. The elective system has been entirely abol- 
ished. The students become free men at St. John’s through 
liberal disciplines, not through the repeated exercise of un- 
principled choices. 

This is not the place, nor is there time, to give an adequate 
analysis of the philosophical errors which underlie false liber- 
alism. But I would like to point out a few of its misleading 
notions. As we have seen, liberalism is confused in so far as 
it confuses authority and tyranny, discipline and regimenta- 
tion. These confusions discover for us the roots of error. In 
the first place, the confused liberal has a false conception of 
human liberty because for him it is both a negative and in- 
finite value. It is always “freedom from” and not “freedom 
for,” freedom as a condition of positive accomplishment. Fol- 
lowing the major trend of modern thought, the confused lib- 
eral denies man’s natural freedom, which is the freedom of 
man’s will in acts of choice, and substitutes for natural free- 
dom in this sense, the freedom from government which man 
possesses in a hypothetical state of nature. This hypothetical 
freedom man surrenders when, by social contract or other- 
wise, he enters with his fellows into society and submits to 
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government. Government as such is an evil which must be 
suffered because life in a state of nature is worse—according 
to Hobbes, nasty, brutish and short. Hence, we get such 
eighteenth century maxims as the one that that government 
governs best which governs least. And individual, civil lib- 
erty, freedom from being regulated or restricted in any way, 
becomes an unlimited and absolute good. It is a good in itself 
and we cannot get enough of it. There are, of course, numer- 
ous contradictions in this sequence of notions, but that does 
not prevent many men from taking the false position which 
exaggerates the value of liberty beyond everything else. 

If, on the contrary, we begin by affirming man’s natural 
freedom as his God-given power of free choice, we see that 
this freedom is, in itself, neither good nor evil morally, since 
it is equally the condition under which men perform good and 
bad acts. Freedom is morally good only when it is well used. 
That is why St. Augustine defined the moral virtues as the 
proper use of our freedom. It follows, furthermore, that 
civil liberty is good only to the extent that it comports with 
justice. Not that government which governs least or most 
is best, but only the one which governs most justly. Civil lib- 
erty is justified only by justice; anything else in excess or 
defect is license or oppression. In short, a man should have 
neither more civil liberty than he is able to use justly, nor less 
than he needs to lead a good life. Totalitarianism, at one ex- 
treme, commits the error of defect; false liberalism, at the 
opposite extreme, commits the error of excess. 

The foregoing insight, that civil liberty is not incompatible 
with government, that, on the contrary, just government aug- 
ments rather than diminishes one’s freedom, leads us to the 
second point. Man’s will is responsive either to the judgments 
of reason or to the movement of his passions. Only when 
reason rules the will, however, is a man fully free in his acts. 
It is not any sort of voluntary conduct which constitutes 
human freedom, for animals behave voluntarily and so do 
men under the impulse of their animal passions. Though free- 
dom is in the will, its root or principle is in reason, as a power 
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of deliberation and judgment. Here, again, we see that free- 
dom, far from being the absence of all rule, is rather the sub- 
mission to a right rule. We are free, in society or in our own 
acts, when we are properly governed. And this explains the 
meaning of authority within the human sphere. Authority is 
reason and nothing else. Now, here, the confused liberal 
makes an amazing, a paradoxical, error. Although he usually 
denies man’s free will, he is almost always at the same time a 
voluntarist, by which I mean that he affirms, by implication at 
least, the absolute primacy and inviolability of the will. Mak- 
ing the mistake of supposing that law is an expression of the 
sovereign will, rather than a command of reason, he must 
necessarily regard government as an organization of force, an 
imposition which violates his sacred will. For whereas another 
can speak to me with authority in so far as I can discern 
therein reason’s commands, a voice that proclaims nothing 
but another’s will speaks only in the language of force, and | 
must either oppose or submit my will according to our relative 
mights. Furthermore, voluntarism, in subordinating reason, 
tends to merge the will and the passions, so that the ruling 
principle in society or the individual is merely the force of 
desire as such, and everyone seeks a maximum freedom to fol- 
low his own inclinations. 

There is still a further consequence of the voluntarism 
which is part of the liberal’s confusion. The liberal exagger- 
ates the province of the will in thought as well as in action. 
Whereas, in truth, the intellect moves necessarily within the 
sphere of its proper objects, so that men are not free to afirm 
what is self-evidently false, or to deny conclusions which are 
validly demonstrated by true premises, the liberal makes 
everything a matter of the will to believe. Thinking is not 
only voluntary as the exercise of our rational power, but it is 
voluntary in all its acts, so far as what is affirmed or denied 
is concerned. It follows, therefore, that just as in the realm 
of politics, the primacy of will identifies authority with force, 
so in the realm of thought the primacy of will reduces every- 
thing to arbitrary opinions or academic conventions. There 
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are no first truths, but only postulates, demands of the will 
that something be taken for granted. In some sense, all 
knowledge rests on acts of faith, though the only principle of 
such faith is one’s private predilections. Liberalism in the 
realm of thought has gone so far as to regard even mathe- 
matical truths as mere conventions, and the rules of logic 
itself as a set of postulated canons which have only pragmatic 
significance. 

I hope I have said enough to indicate why I think false 
liberalism is the enemy of liberal education, and why a truly 
liberal education is needed in this country to correct the con- 
fusions of this widely prevalent liberalism. I know I have not 
said enough to demonstrate the errors of false liberalism, for 
that would be a work of extended analysis. Suffice it if I have 
intimated the demonstration by revealing the multiple contra- 
dictions with which false liberalism abounds. The task of cor- 
rection is hopeless in so far as the liberal is not bothered by 
contradictions. The only hope is in the young, for if they are 
liberally educated they will become sensitive to contradictions, 
and if, in addition, they come to understand and respect the 
authority of reason in human affairs, they may be saved from 
the confusions of liberalism. Our hope must be for a better 
education, an education which democracy not only makes pos- 
sible but needs, for in the rectification of liberalism itself, in 


the school and in the state, lies the promise of maturity for 
American democracy. 
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General Education in the United 
States: A Panel Discussion” 
Chairman, MARK A. MAY 


Participants: CHartes H. Jupp, Henry M. Wriston, Roscoze PULLIAM, GRAYSON 
N. Kerauver, Bertie Backus, B. LAMAR JOHNSON 


Mr. May: In order that this discussion may proceed with 
a minimum amount of confusion I feel it is my duty to remind 
the audience in advance that the term “general education” is 
highly ambiguous. Since the members of the panel have not 
attempted to agree upon a definition, it will not be surprising 
to find different individuals using the term in a slightly if not 
completely different sense. I do not claim to know all of the 
different meanings that have been or could be attached to the 
phrase “general education’”’ but there are two more common 
ones, which are as follows: First, “general education” may 
refer to that which is “common” in education. Second, it 
may refer to that which is “broad” or ‘“‘broadening”’ in edu- 
cation. 

If it is used in the first sense of that which is common, still 
further opportunity for ambiguity arises for the reason that 
one may be thinking of the common subject matter (the com- 
mon branches) or may be referring to the common outcomes 
or objectives. Likewise, the second concept of “general edu- 
cation’ as that which is broadening may refer to a broad 
range of subject matter or a broad range of objectives or it 
may refer to the subject matter which itself is broadening. 
It is easy to see from this that the number of meanings which 
can be attached to the phrase “general education” can be 
rapidly and quickly multiplied. Unless the discusser is willing 
to announce in advance the sense or senses in which he will 
use the term, a good deal of confusion is likely to arise. 

I prefer to use the term “general education” in the sense 


* Eprtror’s Nore: Limitations of space necessitate reducing to digest form the 
remarks of the several members of the panel. Care has been taken to give the 
essential thought of each speaker, and in his own words. 
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of that which is common and give “common’’ a statistical 
meaning. General education to me means education for the 
masses. The problem of general education is to determine 
what objectives, outcomes, and subject matter are desirable 
for the great masses of individuals who make up our own 
society or any other society. 

General education is often contrasted with specific educa- 
tion. We speak of vocational education as “specific” but 
liberal arts education as ‘“‘general,” or we may speak of edu- 
cation in the lower and therefore the common branches as 
being general, but education in the upper branches—high 
school and college—as being more specific. In either case, I 
should like to propose that we are not dealing with an anti- 
thesis or a contrast but with a continuum. If one is thinking 
of general education as education for the masses, the ques- 
tion is whether it is education for every individual without 
exception or whether one is thinking of education for 90 per 
cent, 80 per cent, or some other majority percentage of the 
population. In like manner, general education is neither 100 
per cent broad nor 100 per cent narrow. It is always a mix- 
ture of that which is broadening and that which is narrowing. 
If the mixture is made up of elements a majority of which are 
supposed to be broadening, it may be called “‘general educa- 
tion,” but if the mixture is made up of elements the majority 
of which are narrowing, then it may be called “‘specific educa- 
tion.” Whatever may be our definition or our conception, 
the fact remains that most education is neither 100 per cent 
general nor 100 per cent specific but is always somewhere in 
between. The extent to which it should be general and the 
extent to which it should be specific is the problem that is 
before the panel for discussion. 

Mr. Jupp: Before making a statement of my own con- 
ceptions of general education it is perhaps desirable that I 
dispose of Robert Maynard Hutchins. I find everywhere I 
go, in spite of the statements made about him, that he is still 
something that has to be dealt with. It is my belief that the 
difference between Mr. Hutchins and most of his critics is 
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definable in psychological terms as a difference in the span of 
attention. Mr. Hutchins is in favor of reading the hundred 
best books, including a great many modern ones. Some of his 
critics manage to follow him up to the medieval period; others 
exhaust their range of attention with Aristotle. Now I am in 
sympathy with the idea that we ought to utilize the best things 
the race has produced, and I should say that reading one hun- 
dred good books would be an extraordinarily advantageous 
experience for a great many people who talk about the books, 
but who give evidence of never having seen more than ten 
of them. 

I asked the leader of this discussion whether it was to de- 
generate into name-calling, and I am glad to say he told me 
it was not. I would like it understood, however, that if any- 
body classifies me as a neo-formalist, or something else of that 
sort, | have a retort in my mind. I think he is pre-Adamite. 
He is a man who is interested in the kind of education that 
goes on when everybody pursues his own ends without recog- 
nizing the fact that there is a solidly organized society in 
existence at the present time. One of my biological friends 
characterized that early pre-Adamitic period by saying that 
everybody was educated in the higher branches, and I see a 
good deal in modern education that seems to me to resemble 
that attitude. Now I believe in society and I believe in the 
individual, and it seems to me that what we must do in edu- 
cation is bring together the two sets of interests, keeping in 
mind the fact that the public supports schools for the purposes 
of society, the preservation of society, and the promotion of 
social interests. 

I was very much interested in the chairman’s remarks about 
broad and narrow education. In modern education, poor usage 
of terminology, I think, has confused “general education” 
with that which is commonly known as “the liberal arts.” 
That is, the word “liberal” has been carried over by implica- 
tion and regarded as a synonym of the word “general,” and 
the liberal arts are not general. They began as vocational 
subjects; anyone who knows the history of education knows 
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that. The fact is that the liberal arts were the arts for free 
men, and the free men at that time, the people who had been 
liberated from slavery, were the people who were going to 
be orators and political leaders. They took rhetoric as a 
perfectly definite social preparation for the type of vocational 
activity they were going to carry on. 

In due course of time those subjects that belong to the 
liberal arts have found themselves in sharp competition with 
other subjects that are modern and of great significance, 
namely, the sciences and the technical subjects. So the liberal 
arts have said: ‘“‘We are general education, we are the broad 
type of education, we are the subjects that stamp any indi- 
vidual as of the upper classes.” I don’t like the phrase 
“upper classes.”” I prefer 100 per cent education, formulated 
in such a way that we make of this 100 per cent parts and 
parcels of a well organized society. I think that as soon as 
you recognize the fact that there is just as much narrowness 
in certain of the liberal arts as there is in certain of the tech- 
nical courses, then you obtain an entirely new view of educa- 
tion, and an extraordinarily wholesome one. I would like to 
see this quarrel between vocational and liberal education abso- 
lutely erased, and it seems to me it probably can be if we all 
will get together. 

I think we are confused in education because people are 
trying to be partisan about something. It is smart to be par- 
tisan, but it is wicked to be so at this juncture. We have 
four and a half million young people who have left our edu- 
cational system—many of them having gone clear through 
our higher institutions of learning—and who are out of jobs 
and wandering up and down the land. Why? Because we 
have confused them about their education. We have said to 
them: “‘If you will study these liberal arts then you can go to 
the top of the social list.” And they can’t. We are educat- 
ing 90 per cent of the graduates of our secondary schools for 
white-collar jobs, and we know today there aren’t enough jobs 
to go around for that 90 per cent. We haven’t given these 
young people a general education, we have trained them for 
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the professions—that is what the liberal arts curriculum was 
and is. I contend that if we want general education we ought 
to turn squarely around and say: It is just as special an edu- 
cation to get ready for a profession as it is to get ready for 
a trade, but back of the trade and back of the profession 
there is a demand for the training of the individual to be a 
member of American society, with an understanding of Amer- 
ican institutions. 

When I think about education, I think about that educa- 
tion which belongs to this four and a half million young peo- 
ple, and I don’t care very much what kind of education you 
give in private schools, or what kind of education you give a 
privileged class. | want to know what kind of education is 
going to make good American citizens out of everybody, and 
if that isn’t the definition of general education, then I don’t 
understand the social situation in which we live. General 
education, as I see it, is the understanding of American insti- 
tutions and the demands of social life. 

I am very strong for a type of education liberal in the 
sense in which Mr. Wriston defines it. I agree absolutely 
with him, and [ don’t want to be on the other side of the 
fence at all. I am highly interested in having the young peo- 
ple of the United States understand when they study arith- 
metic, for example, that the Arabic numerals came from 
Arabia. But I want them to see also that we are an organ- 
ized whole, that the race has been struggling for generations 
to work out the machinery by which we live together. Liberal 
education is not narrow, but the way in which the liberal arts 
are now taught, and the way in which we turn out our young 
people is so narrow (for the simple reason that we have 
taught them only about Caesar’s bridge and haven’t taught 
them anything about American life) that they are not pre- 
pared to understand what has happened to this nation. 

I would like to see the school give one-third of its time— 
and it isn’t giving one-eighth at present—to instruction in 
American life and American institutions. I am willing that 
a third of the time be devoted to those subjects which have 
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been decried lately, namely, reading, arithmetic, algebra, 
science, etc. The other third can be used for art, music, 
literature, etc. I guess I have exhausted my thirds, but I 
will cut them down into quarters to give you one-fourth for 
vocational training. 

I would go the whole limit with Mr. Kefauver on the im- 
portance in a total educational program of the development 
of the total personality of the individual, if he will include all 
of the educating agencies that impinge upon the child. Let me 
put it this way, I used a phrase quite seriously a moment ago, 
the limitation of the span of attention. I am ready to go as 
far as anybody can go, provided you do the thing that is the 
main function of the time being. But I say the business of 
a given time is the business of concentrating attention, and I 
think the greatest human faculty we have is that of concen- 
trating for the time being on something that is significant now, 
and not trying to talk about everything that happens to the 
individual. We aren’t totalities, we are concentrated indi- 
viduals. That psychological concept which states that within 
a personality there is at the moment a point of high tension 
is good psychology and, it seems to me, a good definition of 
intellectualism. 

I am opposed, myself, to the legislatures’ saying: “‘It is 
the business of the school to do thus and so, and so and so”’ 
and continually adding new duties without giving us any ad- 
ditional time, any additional training of teachers, or any addi- 
tional resources to carry on. I think if we are to have this 
broad education that you are after, you have to furnish the 
facilities and the opportunities, and I don’t think you can do 
it under the kind of supervision that is essential for certain 
types of training. I don’t think we can in the schools under- 
take everything that is important for an individual’s educa- 
tion. It seems to me we might very properly get students 
doing something for themselves, and recognize the breadth 
of education you mentioned, yes, but not the breadth of de- 
tailed supervision. 

Mr. Wriston: The statement upon which I am asked to 
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comment is historical in character. Mr. Judd has exhibited 
strength in many fields, but his powers as a historian are not 
equal to some of his other gifts. That may be explained by 
reference to the span of attention. I do not see how one can 
justify historically the statement that the liberal arts are 
essentially vocational. Of course, if one selects a particular 
moment and a particular place and lays his emphasis heavily 
upon that time and place, the liberal arts curriculum may 
appear to have been vocational. 

But a broader view refutes the thesis. I was born in Fort 
Laramie where there was a university with an arts college. 
That college certainly did not draw from a select social class. 
Society in that area was not highly stratified. Fifty years 
ago there was an almost complete absence of white-collared 
people in Wyoming and not many white-collar jobs for grad- 
uates. Subsequently I served at Lawrence College which was 
established, according to the founder, for the education of 
‘“‘white men, Indians, and Germans,” at a time when there was 
no elite social class from which its students could be drawn, 
or many white-collar outlets. The same comment applies to 
many other, perhaps most other, American colleges. 

Moreover, the study of the classics and of mathematics in 
the “traditional college’? had no necessary relationship to 
the vocational outlet. No one has ever shown a positive co- 
efficient of correlation between John Marshall’s knowledge 
of calculus and the decision in Marbury vs. Madison. No 
one can point out the immediate relevance of Abraham Lin- 
coln’s study of geometry to the Emancipation Proclamation. 
An early tract on the founding of Harvard College is often 
cited as evidence that the liberal arts were fundamentally 
vocational. However, it does not speak of a trained ministry, 
but of a learned clergy—and there is all the difference in the 
world between them. The early curriculum at Harvard did 
not contain courses in exegesis or in parish activities. If the 
Colonial colleges were designed exclusively to train ministers, 
what would have happened to them during the thirty years 
following the Revolution when atheism was dominant in in- 
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stitutions of learning, so that for a time there was scarcely a 
professing Christian in Yale, Harvard, Brown, Princeton, 
and others of those older colleges. An analysis of their 
alumni records and of their historical catalogs will show that 
by no means all their graduates, even in those days, entered 
the professions. 

It is possible to make the liberal arts curriculum ridiculous 
if it is defined exclusively in terms of the trivium and the 
quadrivium, or if you pretend, contrary to fact, that the 
courses of study did not change and broaden with the passage 
of time and alteration of circumstance. But it is impossible 
to use language that means anything and insist that “‘liberal” 
means “narrow.” If liberal studies are not conducive to free- 
dom, then they are falsely labelled liberal; I can find neither 
historical nor logical justification for arbitrarily eliminating 
the liberal element from the liberal arts in order to denounce 
such a curriculum. Liberal studies are whatever free the 
mind, and it is only the individual mind that you can make 
free. 

All the members of this panel want the same thing—com- 
petent citizenship. The problem is how to get it. There are 
two principal differences between us. Mr. Judd starts from 
a consideration of society and its presumptive needs, whereas 
I start with the individual and the fundamental needs he has 
exhibited everywhere and always. Secondly, Mr. Judd em- 
phasizes the current scene unduly, whereas I lay much more 
emphasis upon completed historical experiences in the effort 
to attain perspective. Mr. Judd’s reference to the hundred 
books indicates clearly that this difference between us is 
merely one of degree. 

I am partial to the word “liberal” rather than the word 
‘general’ because it puts the emphasis upon freedom which 
is always and everywhere an individual matter rather than a 
social phenomenon. The essence of the liberal training is its 
emphasis upon the continuity and significance of ideas and 
upon the enlargement of individual experience by vicarious 
experience through further reading, and by reflection. The 
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liberal arts program seeks to stimulate students to go on 
learning after college. If they receive no intellectual stim- 
ulus, then the situation is hopeless whatever method is em- 
ployed. If they do not continue to learn about current events, 
they cannot handle them intelligently; if current information 
is given in school, it is out of date before it is delivered; by 
the time they become effective citizens, there is a new crop of 
data. Those who read the volume on citizenship in the 
Regents’ Inquiry found occasion to pause and consider 
whether information about current events is nearly as im- 
portant as we have assumed it to be. The study shows no 
correlation between the quantity of information and the 
soundness of social attitudes. 

A stimulus to an intellectual life, just as essential to the 
plumber, if he is to vote intelligently, as to the college pro- 
fessor, is not contained, save for the reference to the hun- 
dred books, in the type of general education which has been 
described. It will never be possible to acquaint all students 
with “the facts necessary for everyday living” by giving them 
any uniform body of information. If you pour one reagent 
upon ten thousand different materials, you will get ten thous- 
and different results, even though the reagent is uniform. 
The differences between individual students are infinitely 
greater than the differences between the materials in a chem- 
istry laboratory. A standardized body of information poured 
into ten million different heads will produce ten million dif- 
ferent results. 

When we turn to the other issue, whether to put the prin- 
cipal emphasis upon information about the current scene or 
to study completed historical experiences, | can state my point 
of view in one sentence. I see no relationship between distance 
in time and space and relevance to modern issues. 

An important issue at this moment is war or peace. When 
I was going through high school, there was a great outcry 
that we had paid too much attention to war. The Hague 
conferences and many other things gave men hope that we 
had entered upon a long period of peace. The balance of 
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emphasis in the textbooks was altered. As a result the 
present generation is completely confused about this central, 
this urgent, this dominant issue, all for lack of background. 
A passage in one of the textbooks on medieval history deal- 
ing with the third century, if read outside its context, might 
well be taken for a comment upon the situation today. A 
newspaper published an editorial denouncing Mr. Roosevelt, 
and it later transpired that the editorial was written in 1907. 
One could multiply illustrations indefinitely to demonstrate 
that distance in time does not make information irrelevant. 
The issues of life are not new but old; if the teaching be skill- 
ful, the experiences of the past, even the distant past, may be 
the fountain of wisdom for today’s decision. 

Distance in space likewise is not a measure of relevance. 
It is an astounding thing that isolationism should be the dom- 
inant mood when the voice of Hitler beats upon our eardrums 
with more insistence and not much less frequently than the 
voice of Rudy Vallee or Jack Benny. 

If Mr. Judd wants to put his principal emphasis upon 
social control and current information, I am content to put 
my reliance upon individual freedom and the impulse to 
learn. 

Mr. PuLyiAmM: I wonder whether it wouldn’t be a good 
idea for us to go back to Dean Hawkes’ simile of last night, 
in which he pointed out that in education we have pints and 
gallons to fill, and we must not try to force too much into the 
pints. In the filling of a pint, it seems to me, we are not so 
much concerned with the question of what is absolutely good 
but, since we must not try to put too much into the pint, we 
are rather concerned with the question of what is most im- 
portant. 

Here is another thing I think we need to remember. No 
education can possibly be effective unless it is fully accepted 
by the person receiving it. By “accepting” I do not mean 
that one sits complacently by and then tries to cram enough 
to get through an examination, but that he weaves it into his 
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experience so that it illuminates usefully the things in his life 
outside the school. 

Only a small minority of people can accept the classical 
type of education and make the generalizations necessary in 
order to make use of it in everyday life. If we are to give 
in the secondary and common schools an education which 
will function, and which students will accept, we must begin 
with the present interests and experiences of the students, 
whether we want to or not. I am not at all sure that we 
shouldn’t begin with these interests and experiences and then 
work backwards, instead of trying to give students these 
broad generalizations—the eternal verities, if there are such 
things—and then sending them out into a confused world 
to use them to find their own way, whatever that way may be. 

I am not at all sure, for example, that there is no common 
ground in economics. It depends somewhat, of course, on 
our definition of economics. Certainly it seems to me that 
the things I am about to name specifically are very important 
for most young people to understand. For example, during 
the last thirty years the great business corporation has be- 
come enormously important in American life. But what is 
there in the present secondary school curriculum on this 
question? What do young men and women entering college 
know about this subject? What effort has been made to 
bring them to understand what a corporation is? Yet the 
corporation is extremely important to them. Their life in- 
surance policies depend on it; their savings in the bank, if 
they have any, may be dissipated because of the mismanage- 
ment of the great corporations. Half of what they spend 
for living expenses goes to the corporations for services 
which they in turn give. All of these things, it seems to me, 
are important. In other words, there are some facts, just 
plain facts, not questions of values at all, that ought to be 
presented about these new, or at least newly important, 
entities in our society. 

It seems to me that is something we could teach which 
quite obviously would have more value to the person who 
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can’t stay in school very long, and who perhaps doesn’t have 
the type of mind that can be interested in what happened in 
ancient Greece at all—something much more important than 
algebra, foreign languages, or any of the things which we or- 
dinarily think of as constituting the old liberal arts curriculum. 

We have had an appalling example, I think, of what hap- 
pens when the best brains of a whole country are devoted to 
two kinds of study: first, to a classical type of education in 
the secondary schools and in the lower years of college, 
and, second, to a highly specialized kind of scientific research 
in the upper areas. When defeated Germany had to have a 
new faith to live by after the World War, the German 
scholars were busy with their abstruse scholarship; they had 
had no background to prepare them for what was indubitably 
their job, the job of giving Germany a new faith to live by. 
That job therefore fell to a man who had not had the ortho- 
dox kind of education at all. It fell to a vindictive, bigoted 
house painter. We are now trying to find places for German 
scholars in this country so they can survive until something 
else happens. I think that here you have a real warning of 
the results of the kind of education that does not come to 
grips with present-day problems at all, but which separates 
itself from the real world of people and things. 

Mr. Kerauver: I should like to support the viewpoint 
which Mr. Judd has emphasized as to the need for inclusion, 
in a program of general education, of a study of American 
life, developing an insight into American institutions and cul- 
ture on the part of the great mass of our students. I have 
been stressing for some time the importance of developing 
social competence on the part of our citizenry. If we are to 
make democracy work and can retain and further develop it, 
certainly we must have wider spread intelligence with reference 
to the complex social, economic, and political life of the pres- 
ent period. So I should like to go that far with Mr. Judd. 

Then I should like to go a step further. I don’t know 
whether Mr. Judd would go with me on this next step or not. 
One of the items in a program of general education, it seems 
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to me, is a broadening of the concept of education. That is, 
attention must be given to the devlopment of all aspects of 
the life of the individual and all phases of our social program. 
A concept of education which involves knowledge is impor- 
tant, but I should also like to stress the importance of the 
development of the total personality of the individual, giving 
attention to his physical and mental health, aesthetic appre- 
ciation, attitudes, and interests, capacity for independent, 
critical thinking and planning, the possession of valid and 
social significant goals, and the disposition to act with refer- 
ence to them. 

While I agree with Mr. Judd that we need to think in terms 
of all of the educative forces and institutions that impinge 
upon the life of youth, I still say that we cannot decide to 
educate in the school just one phase of the life of the indi- 
vidual and ignore the other phases. Recognizing that we 
may focus attention upon certain aspects of development at 
any One time, we ought to be sensitive to the totality of effects 
upon the developing of youth of the program we plan in the 
name of education. 

I become increasingly amazed at the position which Mr. 
Wriston has been taking in a number of statements this morn- 
ing. His recommendation that we ought not to deal with or 
study the materials and problems of this generation because 
there are differences of judgment as to their solution, seems 
to me quite invalid. Youth go out from the schools and try 
to deal with these problems. While in school they are 
troubled by conditions disturbing their homes and lives; for 
us as educators to say that we ought not to help them gain 
insight into these conditions, but instead should deal with 
materials that bear little or no relationship to the life of this 
period, is, it seems to me, making education an impractical 
thing. 

One of the important criteria, | should say, for the evalua- 
tion of an educational program is the extent to which it deals 
with the important problems of the life of this period and 
the life of the individual student. When you have such a 
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focus it does not mean that you ignore the materials of his- 
tory and civilization, but that you use only those of signifi- 
cance, recognizing that the major task of education is helping 
youth to understand the problems with which they will later 
be called upon to deal. 

Miss Backus: I represent the public school people of the 
nation, and, no matter what happens, on Monday morning 
I shall be engaged in general education—up to my eyes in 
general education. 

I quite agree with Mr. Judd that at least one-third of the 
school’s time should be devoted to helping boys and girls 
think of themselves as participating members of a democracy. 
I think, too, that Mr. Judd has defined the goals of common 
general education very much as I should like to define them 
myself. I should like, however, to add one more goal to 
those he mentioned. That is, it seems to me that society 
should utilize the desire on the part of all youngsters to find 
their own place in our social life and make their own con- 
tribution to it, and plan its program in such a way as to make 
this possible. In my work with boys and girls this common 
desire has been evident—a desire the schools have neither 
recognized nor utilized. If society does not make use of 
this common element and adapt its program accordingly, 
there is something wrong with our educational system. 

Although I believe that we are not very far apart in our 
thinking about the goals of education, I do think we are far 
apart as to the implementation of the program which we set 
up for ourselves. For example, I should like to see the 
schools do an infinitely better job than they are now doing 
in giving direction to the lives of boys and girls, and helping 
them think through their own place in society. Most boys 
and girls are in school these days, but they have no idea why 
they are there, what they are going to get out of the exper- 
ience while they are there, or what they are going to do with 
their education after they leave school. It seems to me that 
the big job of general education is to bridge this gap between 
our goals, on the one hand, and the kind of experience which 
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we give boys and girls, on the other, and to help young people 
get some meaning and direction for their own lives. 

Mr. JoHNnson: The chairman issued what seemed to me 
to be a number of challenges to members of the panel and 
the audience; one of these was a challenge to suggest some- 
thing that is not general education. I have been thinking a 
bit about that challenge and I should like to point out a 
question asked very frequently today in colleges, junior col- 
leges, and high schools, which seems to me to show a spirit 
not representative of general education. This question, which 
is often asked in evaluating courses at, say, the junior college 
level, is: To what extent does this course prepare the stu- 
dents for advanced work in this particular field? 

When I was a college freshman, for example, I took a 
zoology course. At the opening of the course I studied the 
amoeba and the paramecium, and at the end of the course I 
was dissecting the earthworm and the frog. That course 
hadn’t been planned at all for me; nor had it been planned for 
the majority of my classmates. That course was planned for 
Sherman Steinburg, the boy who sat across the laboratory 
table from me, and who is today practicing medicine in a 
midwestern city. 

Of course, preparation for advanced work is a valid ob- 
jective for students who are going to pursue advanced work 
in a given field, but comparatively few of those students who 
study freshman zoology are going to become biological scien- 
tists, and comparatively few of those who study freshman 
or sophomore economics or sociology are going to be econ- 
omists or sociologists. Comparatively few who study math- 
ematics are going to be mathematicians or engineers. 

However, in a number of institutions concerned with a con- 
cept of general education, a second question is now being 
raised as a substitute for this first one. To what extent does 
the course meet the needs of the students taking it? To 
what extent does it, drawing upon subject matter in the field, 
prepare them for life as laymen, and for active, intelligent 
participation in the social order as citizens? 
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Does this science course give students some understanding 
of the human body, its development and care? Does this 
economics course give students some understanding of their 
place as consumers? Does this philosophy course give them 
a base upon which to build their own philosophy of living? 
Does this sociology course help students think, plan, and pre- 
pare for normal, successful married life? 

I feel that this shift taking place in a number of institutions 
is one significant change being made as a result of all the 
talk we are doing about this phrase “general education.” 





Conference Sections 


N ORDER that delegates might know more intimately 

the work of the American Youth Commission, the 

Financial Advisory Service, the Educational Motion Pic- 
ture Project, the Commission on Teacher Education, and the 
Cooperative Study of Secondary School Standards, the pro- 
gram for Friday afternoon consisted of five section meetings 
(one for each of these divisions), running simultaneously for 
two hours. Much informal discussion characterized each 
section. A brief report on each group meeting has been pre- 
pared by the presiding officer. These follow: 


SECTION I. AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 
Presiding, ARTHUR L. BRANDON, Executive Assistant 


Two implementation projects and one study now being con- 
ducted were presented at the American Youth Commission 
section meeting. 

Findings in the Commission’s CCC study were reviewed by 
Kenneth Holland, director, and the present implementation 
program in the camps and in a few NYA resident centers was 
explained. The Occupational Adjustment experimentation 
and demonstration projects being carried on in four cities and 
four rural areas were discussed by Howard M. Bell. The 
Commission’s Negro Youth Study, in which an attempt is 
being made to determine what effect being in a minority racial 
group has on personality development, was presented by 
Robert L. Sutherland. 

Following each talk the meeting was opened for general 
discussion and questions, with numerous individuals in the 
audience participating. 

Members of the Commission staff were introduced and at 
the conclusion of the meeting they held conferences with per- 
sons interested in their specialties. 
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SECTION II. FINANCIAL ADVISORY SERVICE 
Presiding, J. Harvey Carn, Director 


The Financial Advisory Service devoted its part of the pro- 
gram to a discussion of current financial problems affecting 
the state colleges and universities as well as the privately con- 
trolled institutions. ‘The first subject was discussed by John 
C. Christensen, comptroller of the University of Michigan. 
He stated that in ordinary or routine administration these 
two classes of institutions are similar, but that in connection 
with governments there are many different and perplexing 
problems. Among these are regulations regarding appropria- 
tions for support, dealings with state financial and accounting 
departments, interference from federal authorities, changing 
methods of boards of control, increasing difficulty of securing 
necessary support due to the encroachment of such new agen- 
cies as social security, and enormous building programs as 
a result of PWA grants causing increased cost of operation 
and maintenance. Mr. Christensen felt that privately sup- 
ported institutions as a class have a much more stable man- 
agement than do publicly supported institutions. 

George F. Rogalsky, comptroller of Cornell University, 
spoke for the privately administered institutions. He em- 
phasized that trustees can do much to assist the finance com- 
mittee by calling attention to facts concerning securities of 
corporations contained in the institution’s portfolio with which 
they may be familiar. They can contribute much valuable 
advice on plant management, and by an active interest in the 
work of the various schools promote the general welfare of 
the institution. A vitally important problem of the moment 
is to preserve endowment capital, and to increase it as much 
as possible. Mr. Rogalsky said that while this was difficult, 
it was not altogether a hopeless task. 


SecTION III]. EpucaTionAt MOTION PicTURE PROJECT 
Presiding, CHARLES F. HoBAn, Jr., Director 


The evaluation of motion pictures in general education, 
particularly in reference to the Project’s program, was the 
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main topic for discussion at the sectional meeting of the Mo- 
tion Picture Project. 

The director of the Project opened the meeting with a 
brief résumé of the activities of the various agencies in the 
educational motion picture field, and a general statement on 
the present activities of the Project. He introduced Miss 
Irene Wright of the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State and C. A. Lindstrom of the Division of 
Motion Pictures of the Department of Agriculture, who made 
brief remarks on the need for cooperation in the field. 

Some of the details of the Project’s evaluation program at 
Tower Hill School were discussed by Burton P. Fowler, head- 
master. In presenting the administrator’s and teachers’ views 
of the film evaluation werk at Tower Hill, Mr. Fowler indi- 
cated the number of films used in this program, their distribu- 
tion by areas, and the sources from which they were obtained. 
He emphasized that careful planning is required if films are 
to be secured when they will be most effective in a given unit, 
illustrated the purposes for which teachers had used films, and 
indicated some factors which may operate to invalidate these 
purposes. He emphasized the importance of previewing a 
film before use in class and analyzing it in terms of probable 
student reactions. Some reactions of students of different age 
levels and abilities, and students in different subjects were 
noted. Questions which make up the student and teacher 
judgment forms now in use at Tower Hill School were illus- 
trated. 

Following Mr. Fowler’s talk three educational motion pic- 
tures were shown: ‘““The Heart and Circulation,” Erpi Class- 
room Films, Inc.; “Problem of Working Girls,’ March of 
Time; and “The Workers’ Alliance,’ March of Time. 


SecTION [V. CoMMIssION ON TEACHER EDUCATION 
Presiding, Kart W. Bicetow, Director 
For the first time, a section meeting was devoted to the 
work of the Commission on Teacher Education. Nearly a 
hundred persons were in attendance. The director briefly 
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sketched the general program of the Commission as set forth 
in its statement, Cooperation in the Improvement of Teacher 
Education. He was followed by Daniel A. Prescott, of the 
Commission’s staff, who described projected activities having 
to do with the education of teachers in the field of child de- 
velopment and with problems of teacher personnel. Plans 
for the facilitation of collaborative study of these matters 
under the leadership of Dr. Prescott, central quarters for 
which are to be provided by the University of Chicago, were 
outlined. 

Following these presentations, the director called attention 
to the fact that the Commission’s program was still in the 
formative stage, and asked for criticisms and suggestions. A 
lively discussion ensued, which was participated in by repre- 
sentatives of teachers colleges, of private and public universi- 
ties, and of school systems. The importance of the social 
education of teachers, through participation in community 
activities as well as through the study of educational literature 
and the social sciences, was emphasized, and assurances were 
given that the Commission expected to give due attention to 
these matters. 


SECTION V. COOPERATIVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
STANDARDS 


Presiding, E. D. Grizzeti, Chairman, Executive Committee 
of the Study 


At the section devoted to the work of the Cooperative 
Study of Secondary School Standards reports were given con- 
cerning the use of its methods in three states—Maryland, 
Virginia, and Tennessee. T. G. Pullen, Jr., assistant state 
superintendent of public instruction for Maryland, stated that 
thirty-five Maryland high schools had been successfully evalu- 
ated and that the work would continue next year. He also 
said that the libraries of all secondary schools in the state 
would be evaluated in the near future. W. R. Smithey, of 
the University of Virginia, told of the three preliminary 
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training conferences held in the state last summer, of the 
successful evaluation of sixteen high schools during the year, 
of plans for another conference during the summer of 1939, 
and of arrangements for evaluation of twenty Virginia schools 
next year. R. R. Vance, state high school supervisor for 
Tennessee, reported the preliminary conferences in Tennes- 
see attended by 90 per cent of the Southern Association prin- 
cipals of the state, several schools already evaluated, and 
plans for extensive use of the Cooperative Study’s methods 
next year with special emphasis on the library area. E. D. 
Grizzell, of the University of Pennsylvania, and chairman of 
the Executive Committee, who acted as chairman of the 
meeting, stressed the value of the Study’s procedures as in- 
service training of secondary school principals who partici- 
pate in the evaluation of schools. Walter C. Eells, coordi- 
nator of the Cooperative Study, reported field and office 
activities during the year and plans for completing the six- 
year study. He stated that a comprehensive Final Report 
of the Study, as well as fully revised editions of How to 
Evaluate a Secondary School, Evaluative Criteria, and Edu- 
cational Temperatures would be ready for distribution in the 
early autumn. In the discussion which followed, many ques- 
tions were asked and much interest shown in the improved 
methods for evaluation developed by the Cooperative Study. 
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HE Council at Work is a brief summary of 
the outstanding new projects in which the 
Council is interested, as well as a progress 
report on undertakings already launched. It is hoped 
that this survey will give to the members of the 
Council and those interested in its work a more 
intimate view of the Council’s development. _Indi- 
viduals desiring further information regarding sub- 
jects mentioned in this section are invited to write 
to the offices of the American Council on Education, 
744 Jackson Place, Washington, D. C. 














TWENTY-SECOND ANNUAL MEETING 


“General Education in the United States” served as a stim- 
ulating theme for the twenty-second annual meeting of the 
American Council on Education at the Hotel Mayflower in 
Washington, D. C., on May 5 and 6, 1939. Approximately 
400 persons registered for the several sessions. 

Although the basic consideration of the meeting was a 
review of general education, the speakers were a distinguished 
cross section of educational and lay leaders. Sir Willmott 
Lewis, American correspondent of the London Times; Her- 
bert E. Hawkes; Ben M. Cherrington, chief, Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of the Department of State; Vivian T. Thayer, 
director of Ethical Culture Schools; Daniel A. Prescott; and 
Mortimer J. Adler contributed papers which are published in 
this issue of THE Recorp. President Zook’s annual report, 
portions of which were read at the opening session, also ap- 
pears in its entirety. 

An innovation in the Council meeting was the panel discus- 
sion on Saturday morning led by Mark A. May. The varying 
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points of view and the repartee of members of the panel to- 
gether with the comments of the audience combined to give 
the program range from the philosophical level to that of an 
interesting free-for-all. 

The social program included the formal dinner session on 
Friday evening, where Grayson N. Kefauver presided as 
toastmaster, and the traditional buffet luncheon on Saturday 
in the garden of the Cosmos Club. 

At the business session on Saturday morning the 1939-40 
budget of the Council amounting to $106,053.01 was adopted 
with a supplementary budget of $43,000 for the Publications 
Revolving Fund. 

The Executive Committee presented to the Council the fol- 
lowing resolution: 


In view of the Council’s comprehensive membership, including all 
types of educational institutions and organizations, and in view of its 
fundamental nature as a research and general promotion organization 
in American education, it is the sense of the committee that the Council 
should not take an active position for or against specific legislative 
measures. On the other hand, it is accepted as appropriate and desir- 
able for the Council to secure and submit for consideration to legisla- 
tive bodies such information bearing on specific proposals as may appear 
to be appropriate and wise. 


This resolution was adopted after serious discussion of the 
Council’s responsibility with respect to national legislation. 
A point was raised regarding the desirability of the Council 
informing its members of pending legislation and the matter 
was referred to the Executive Committee with power to act. 

In re-electing President Zook for a one-year term, the fol- 
lowing resolution was adopted by a standing vote: 


The delegates at the 1939 meeting of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, in passing the motion for the re-election of Dr. Zook for the 
coming year, express to him their deep appreciation of the contribution 
he has made to the work and success of the Council, their confidence in 
his leadership, and the sincere pleasure in the opportunity to continue 
their work under his direction as their president. 
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Inasmuch as financial support for the future program of the 
Council must be secured during the coming year, the following 
motion was adopted: 


That the Council in session assembled approves the general plan of the 
work pursued by the Executive Committee and the officers of the Coun- 
cil, and that we support such requests for funds as may be necessary in 
order to carry on the future program of the Council. 


David E. Weglein, chairman of the nominating committee, 
presented the following candidates who were unanimously 
elected for 1939-40: 


Chairman of the Council: Mark A. May, director, Institute of Hu- 
man Relations, Yale University, representing Yale University. 

First Vice Chairman: Walter C. Weidler, dean, School of Com- 
merce and Administration, Ohio State University, representing the 
American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business. 

Second Vice Chairman: Edward B. Rooney, S.J., educational di- 
rector of the Jesuit Schools in the United States, representing the 
American Jesuit Educational Association. 

Secretary: Ernest O. Melby, dean, School of Education, North- 
western University, representing Northwestern University. 

Treasurer: Corcoran Thom, president, American Security and Trust 
Company, Washington, D. C. 

Assistant Treasurers: Donald J. Shank, assistant to the President, 
American Council on Education; Grace R. Ontrich, chief accountant, 
American Council on Education. 


The following persons were elected to the Executive Com- 
mittee for a three-year term, to take the place of those whose 
terms expire: 


Herman L. Donovan, president, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers 
College, Richmond, Kentucky, representing the Southern Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools. 

Herbert E. Hawkes, dean, Columbia College, Columbia University, 
representing Columbia University. 


The joint nominations of the Problems and Plans and the 
Executive Committees for membership on the former com- 
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mittee were presented by the chairman, Dean Hawkes. The 
new members elected were: 


Class of 1941: 


Arthur J. Klein, dean, College of Education, Ohio State University 


Class of 1943: 


Alonzo Grace, commissioner of education of the State of Con- 
necticut 

Frank P. Graham, president, University of North Carolina 

Ralph W. Tyler, chairman, Department of Education, University 
of Chicago 


MEMBERSHIP 


The Committee on Problems and Plans in Education met 
in Washington on May 4 preceding the twenty-second annual 
meeting. There was a joint dinner session that evening with 
the Executive Committee. On Friday, May 5, the Executive 
Committee met and admitted the following new members to 
the Council: 


Institutional: 


Drew University, Madison, New Jersey 

Pennsylvania State Teachers College, Shippensburg, Pennsylvania 

Rockhurst College, Kansas City, Missouri 

Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial Institute, Nashville, Ten- 
nessee 


Tufts College, Medford, Massachusetts 


Associate: 


American Dietetic Association 

American Educational Research Association 
Society for Curriculum Study 

Teachers College Personnel Association 


New GRANTS 


Since the 1939 annual meeting the following new grants 
have been received by the Council from: 
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GENERAL EpucATION Boarp: 


$47,000 


55425 


16,450 


5,125 


for use of the White House Conference on Children in a 
Democracy 


for the Commission on Teacher Education in preparation 
of materials from the adolescent study. 


for the further support of the Association of School Film 
Libraries, Inc. during the year beginning July 1, 1939 


for the use of the Association of School Film Libraries, Inc. 
in the conduct of an experiment in distributing sound re- 
cordings of value in general education 


for the use of the Office of Education to hold conferences 
and investigations 


for the use of the Cooperative Study in General Education 
to provide fellowships at the summer workshop at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago 


for the use of the Cooperative Study in General Education 
to enable nine persons selected from the staffs of southern 
institutions of higher education to attend the summer work- 
shops at the University of Chicago 


CARNEGIE CORPORATION THROUGH THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION FOR 
THE ADVANCEMENT OF TEACHING: 


$ 6,500 


$ 6,850 


to assist in the preparation of the 1940 edition of American 
Universities and Colleges and a companion volume on junior 
colleges. 


toward the continued support of the studies of the Com- 
mittee on Modern Languages. 


DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN YOUTH COMMISSION 


On May 17, Dr. Zook announced the appointment of 


Floyd W 


Chicago, 


. Reeves, professor of administration, University of 


as director of the American Youth Commission to 


succeed Homer P. Rainey who recently resigned to accept the 
presidency of the University of Texas. Dr. Reeves assumed 
the directorship of the staff of the Commission on June 1. 
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In addition to teaching in the departments of education 
and political science at the University of Chicago, Dr. 
Reeves has served recently as a consultant of the President’s 
Committee on Administrative Management and of the Re- 
gents’ Inquiry into the Character and Cost of Public Educa- 
tion in the State of New York, as well as chairman and direc- 
tor of studies of the President’s Advisory Committee on 
Education. From 1933 to the end of 1935, he was director 
of the personnel and the social and economic research divi- 
sions of the Tennessee Valley Authority. Previously he had 
been engaged in public school teaching and administration, 
college teaching, and the direction of numerous educational 
surveys. 

In accepting the directorship of the Commission, Dr. 
Reeves said: 


I welcome and deeply appreciate the opportunity to be associated 
with the Commission as its director. “That opportunity seems espe- 
cially promising because of the outstanding character of the membership 
of the Commission and the extensive and valuable contributions which 
have already been made by my predecessor, Dr. Homer P. Rainey, and 
the members of the staff. A basis has been provided for continued 
activities which should be most fruitful as the Commission enters the 
field of policy formation and development of its recommendations. 


TEACHER EXAMINATIONS 


The Council has recently received a grant of $75,000 from 
the Carnegie Corporation through the Carnegie Foundation 
for the Advancement of Teaching for the support, over a 
three-year period, of a teacher testing program under the 
Committee on Measurement and Guidance. Plans for the 
organization of the project were developed at a conference of 
leading school superintendents in New York City on May 30. 
A. J. Stoddard, now superintendent of schools, Philadelphia, 
and formerly of Denver, has accepted the chairmanship of 
the small committee which will supervise the program, and 
Ben D. Wood has been named director. 

The central test producing agency will prepare a limited 
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number of examinations which will be administered to candi- 
dates for teaching positions in selected school systems. A 
small core of examinations, which might be used for all can- 
didates, will probably include tests of intelligence, general 
culture (emphasizing social and democratic concepts) , profes- 
sional information, and English expression and comprehen- 
sion. A supplementary battery of survey examinations in 
various fields will also be available. The teacher examina- 
tion service will score all papers and report the results to the 
school administrator. All examinations will be kept secret. 
Though the service at the beginning will prepare only ob- 
jective measures of intelligence and academic achievement, it 
will also try to furnish information regarding promising tech- 


niques of evaluating other important aspects of teacher can- 
didates. 


EDUCATIONAL FILMS AND INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


At the request of the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State, Charles F. Hoban, Jr., director of the 
Council’s educational motion picture project, recently pre- 
pared an extensive statement for the First South American 
Exposition of Educational Cinematography in Buenos Aires. 
The report, which was published in La Nacion, one of the 
largest newspapers in South America, covers information re- 
garding the production and distribution of educational films 
in the United States, the use of motion pictures in teacher 
education, the coordination of government and private activ- 
ities in the motion picture field, and a survey of current 
research and service programs. 

The project also cooperates frequently with the State De- 
partment in the preview and selection of films for foreign 
distribution. 


ADDITIONS TO THE STAFF 


Two of the Council’s projects have recently announced the 
names of additional members of their staffs: 
C. L. Cushman, at present director of research and curricu- 
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lum in the Denver Public Schools, will join the Commission 
on Teacher Education August 1, 1939, as coordinator in con- 
nection with the field program. Dr. Cushman is simultane- 
ously accepting appointment as professor of education at the 
University of Chicago, but for the present will devote most of 
his time to his work with the Commission at the Washington 
office. 

Blake Cochran has accepted the position of associate in 
charge of previews with the Educational Motion Picture 
Project. In addition to experience in the public schools of 
Kansas, he has worked with Erpi in the production of films. 

Robert S. Sackett became associate in charge of research 
with the Educational Motion Picture Project in March. He 


was formerly assistant professor of psychology at American 
University. 


CONFERENCES AND MEETINGS 


Since April 1 the Council has been represented by its execu- 
tive officers at the following national meetings: 


American Association of Collegiate Schools of Business, Berkeley, 
California 

American Association for Adult Education, Niagara Falls, Ontario 

American Chemical Society, Baltimore, Maryland 

Educational Policies Commission, Atlantic City, New Jersey 

National Association of Deans and Advisers of Men, Roanoke, 
Virginia 

National League of Nursing Education, New Orleans, Louisiana 

White House Conference on Children in a Democracy, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 





